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A S the example of eminent virtue, exerciſed un- 
der a great diyerſity of circumſtances, hath a power- 
ful influence to excite imitation, we hope the readers 
of the following ſheets, will approve of our humble 
attempt to celebrate the noble actions, to narrate the 
painful ſufferings, and record the noble ſayings of 
ſome of the great and good among men, in different 
ages and places of the world, whoſe hiſtory hath been 
conveyed unto us. The unrivalled dignity and glo- 

ry of our Saviour, CHRIST the LORD; the infi- 
| nite obligations we are under to him, as the Redeem- 
er of our guilty race; the unſpeakable happineſs 
that follows the careful imitation of him; are reaſons 
ſufficient, why we ſhould endeavour to enrich and do 
honour to this work, by beginning with a few ſtric- 
tures on his amiable character, who was FAIRER 
than the SONS of MEN. 

The ſtream of corruption that runs parallel with 
the riſing generations of mankind, and infects them all, 
was, by his miraculous conception turned aſide ; fo 
that with great propriety he was called, the HOLY 
CHILD JESUS. The firſt Adam was the only per- 
ſon that could, and the ſecond Adam that did, keep 
the whole Law. Long did the world look for per- 
. but in vain; until the LORD OUR RIGH- 
TEOUSNES 
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TEOUSNESS appeared, whoſe life was a living 
law; in whoſe conduct the eye of malice itfelf could 
find no blot: he was juſtified by his bittereſt ene- 
mies ſome of 'whom declared that he as a righteons 
man, and Judas died confeſſing, I have ſinned, i in 
betraying innocent blood. er} od 
But if there. are any, Who with thoſe that peklekv- 
ted him to the death, are {til} wicked enough torank 
him with ſinners it is becaufe' they Want the ſanc- 
tion of his example to countenance theit wickedneſs. 


His pure and ſpotleſs life, contraſted with theirs 
whoſe deeds are only evil, fills them with confeious 
ſhame and indignation. ' 


The law followed him with a 9 eye, ſeruti- 
nizing every part of his condulth but inſtead of finc - 
ing any of thoſe deſecis by which it is vioted in che 
converſation of the heſt of other men; it was greatly 
honoured in bim, by a life of the higheſt perfection. 
Some of God's children were remarkable ſor the 
exerciſe of one virtue, ſome for that of another ; 
Abraham for his faith, Moſes for his meekneſs; but 
in the character of him hQ is Ategether lovely, there 
is a happy combination of every one of them, exer- 
ciſed in the higheſt degree. F 

Who can do juſtice, benevolent reader, to this ſub- 
ume ſubject ! "We hope thy conceptions of him, who 
is the CBIFF among TEN 'THOUSAND, are 
higher than words can reach: Where ſhall colours 
be found lively enough for this picture? Was an 
angel to paint with the beams of the ſun, he could 
not come up to the fair original. After the deſcrip- 
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tion hath been attempted in the moſt copious lan- 
guage, ſelected and arranged with the niceſt ſkill, we 
may ſay with a celebrated Queen, * the half hath 
not been told us of his renown,. his name, which is 
above every name, exceeds. the fame which we 
heard.“ | 
Nothing can equal his unfeigned and unremitting 
PIETY. His young and yielding heart was early ani» 
mated with ſincere devotion ; its fire never (ied, but 
ſprcad a kindly warmth over all his mental powers, 
diſcovering itſelf in every action of life.— At the 
tWelſth year of his age, he iſcovered a laudable 
thirſt for knowledge, and uncommon attainments in 
it; ſo as to aſtoniſhi with his underſtanding and an- 
ſwers, all who were preſcut at his interview with the 
Doctors in the Temple. his wiſdom was improved 
to 1he purpoſes of religion: — To do his Vather's 
will was his delight, and that to which many. of his 
profeſſing followers diſcover great indifference or a- 
verſion, was to the SON of MAN, as bread to the 
hungry, or water to the thirſty. Remember, candid 
reader, that the highe!t ornament of thy nature is 
piety.—Several of the creatures around us, come 
near the loweſt of human kind in a ſemblance of ra- 
tionality, but none of them betray the leaſt capacity 
or inclination for religion. This is the glory of man, 
that diſtinguiſhes him from them all ; exalting him as 
high above them, as heaven is above the earth. But 
if thou art unacquainted with the power and exerciſe 
of grace, if thy heart is not the ſeat of piety, if the 
love of God and of holineſs are not the ruling princi- 


ples, 
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ples within, thou art little ſuperior to the brutes of 
the ſtall— there is a blank in thy character which all 
the wifdom of this world, all the riches it contains, 
a} rhe honours it confers, cannot ſupply. In the 
exerciſe of religion, he did not forfake the haunts of 
men, nor affect the manners of the recluſe; but in a 
focial, public, and unreferved way, mingled his prayers 
and thankſgivings with the multitude. Although the 
Jewiſh church was far gone in corruption, and her 
leaders his bittereft enemies, yet he did not forſake 
his father's houſe. The Temple at all appointed ſo- 
lemnities was his conſtant reſort; altho' he was 
aware of the indignities and perſecutions he ſhould 
there ſuffer. His zeat for the purity and dignity of 
the houſe of prayer, was ſtrong and expreſſive; by ex- 
pelling from under its ſacred roof, ſuch as were there 
aflembled to tranſa& their ſecular affairs, he hath 
taught us to pay a beeoming reſpect, to the place 
where Deny is worſhipped. 

How ſhamefully deficient in their attendance upon 
public ordinances, are many that profeſs his religi- 
on! who for the moſt trifling reaſons forfake the aſ- 
fembling of themſelves together! Whoſe regard for 
the holy Sabbath and the ſervice it requires, is far 
exceeded by their lave of eaſe, pleaſure or vain re- 
creations ! He that is of God heareth God's word; 
it is their father's voice to direct and comfort them, 
but wili be a fwift witneſs agaĩnſt all the audacious 
deſpiſers of it.— Our end in this ſerious advice would 
be happily anſwered, could it bring any thoughtleſs 
| wanderer back to the church of God. In all other 
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caſes we-proportion our diligence to the value of the 
thing to be acquired, but in the buſineſs of religion, 
we act contrary ; expecting the higheſt good (i. e.) 
eternal life from the faint and imperfet uſe of means; 
or the almoſt total neglect ofthem. If the xesT which 
the bleſſed above enjoy and the work in which they 
are employed, bear'a reſemblance of the begun hap- 
pineſs and exerciſe of the church below; the one being 
juſt che perfection of the other; — we may conclude, 
according to the unchangeable nature of things, that 
it we have no reliſh for the lalter, we can neither be ad- 
mitted into, nor have any enjoyment of the /ormer. 

—Heaven itſelf can yield ſuch perſons no delight. 
Holineſs and happineſs, God by a wiſę conſtitution 
hath joined together, and it is the height of folly to 
dream of their ſeperation in any caſe, The diſpenſa- 

tion of grace loſes its end entirely, and 79 thee, is as 
though it had never been; if it does not effectually 
perſuade thee, to deny all ungodlineſs and worldly 
laſts. From the lips of truth we are taught to know 
who thoſe happy perſons are, that can hope to dwell 
with God in Heaven. They are only ſuch as have 
glorified him on earth.—Remember, chriſtian reader, 
that want of appetite is a certain proof of a declining 
conſtitution. Theſe that are ſpiritually alive, will 
ſeek food to nouriſh that life. If you deſire not the 

milk of the word that you may grow thereby, it is a 
plain indication that there is no life in you. 

The ſpirit of piety diffuſed irſelfthrough every part 
of our Lord's conduct. Many there are wh appear 
ſeemingly devout at church, whoſe behaviour favours 
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little of religion in the private walks of life. But in 
every company, in every houſe, che lips of this great 
prophet diſtilled inſtruction, his tongue was the inter- 
preter of wiſdom, Whilſt the water was drawing 
from Samaria's-well; whilſt the temperate meal was 
preparing; he took an opportu nity to recom- 
mend the bread of life, or point out ſome of the vir- 
tues of che waters of ſalvation. Mary, captivated 
with his heavenly doctrine, through deep concern a 
bout the one thing needful, forgot the! Ty do- 
meſtic affairs. 8 

But as religion has its ſeat in the . and mani- 
ſeſts itſelf in ſeeking and maintaining communion with 
C cd, in ſecret as well as public duties; we read, tha, 
cvs DIVINE INTERCESSOR, although the la. 
be urs of the day demanded; the uſual reſt, yet he 
pent many nights in prayer; the tky.alone conſcious 
of his devotion, and the morning cloud condoling 
with him in his complaints of the infidelity of man- 
kind, by mingling its drops with his tears. Conſider 
this all ye that forget God, let it ſound an alarm to 
your t houghtleſs hearts. It is his will that men pray 
always; the life divine is hereby ſupported. It theſe 
only ſhall ſee Chriſt, he pattern of all perfection, that 
are like him, the neglefors of this n be no hn 

to chat privilege. © - 1 

Although our duty to God is che moſt important 
and extenſive; that our profeſſiom as Chriſtians re- 
quires ; yet there are others of great moment, which 

«eceflarily reſult from the conne&ion- that ſubſiſts a- 
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mong men; Mchout tlie ailigent performance of 
which, tlie charactetf Yeutd not be compleat.—0Of 
* theſe IE 16ve and "bd eee ve owe to our parents, | 
effi the chief place, di account of their nearneſs 
t6 us, Pie che ihfinite Gdligarkons we J undder to 
tem. The Lon of GLORY is is à mining pattern 
of filiat love And bedténce Nor did he ſeek to, be 
ekcofed for the tieg lect thereof, on account of the 
pübſte oſflees ke 7 Cifted to \ Giſcharge—The 1 uri. 
ters f his hiſtöry Have“ peg" over in ſilence that 
part of his life, which was leaſt .Intereſtipg r unto us, 
bebutgen the 12th and zoth year of his age. One 
thing is Mines, © ** That he went, down t to Na, 
Zareth, with his baren. and Was hl. to tein.” 
Altho oh ne Was as a4 root out of i ary grvund,” 
the fan pily from whiclt he ſprung, being i in "obleuri- 
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ty, an little ngriced,; in that ; age; yet he Was not a 
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knowing that there 18 no fate 'of = and advance. 
ment at. "which a Lon n FL: arrive which can raiſe hin 
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of his followers.—He not only appeared in the. form 
of a ſervant, but ſubmitted to the toil of that ſtate ; 
that all his children, who earn their bread with bard 
labour from the riſing to the ſetting ſun, may find © 
their toil ſweetened and ſanctiſied; the MAN of 
 SORROWS becoming a curſe for them, and con- 
deſcending to bear the burden with them. It were 
well if young ones would follow this example of in- 
duſtry and diligence; chat they may both provide for 
| themſelves and friends, and have to give to > others 
that need. 

In the hiſtory of chis illufrious 3 we - find his 
mother and his brethren ſometimes deſiring to ſpeak 
With him; probably to warn him of ſome plot for 
his life, hatched in ſecret by his enemies. His an- 
ſwer on one of theſe occaſions, is eyery way worthy 
of him, who is WISER THAN THE Sons or MEN: 
e Whoſoever doeth the will of my Father which is 
in Heaven, the ſame is my mother, ſiſter, and brother.“ 
a e.) Iefſteem obedience to God ſo highly, that! 
prefer the union it conſtitutes, the relation it begets, 
to the neareſt ties of blood. I love ſuch with an af. 


fection pure and unchangeable, like to what ſubſiſts 


between the neareſt relations. Theſe words do not 
in the leaſt reflect upon the Mother of Je ſus, who 


| without doubt was obedient to the will of God; but 


ſeem to be an early caveat againſt that undue ho- 
nour which our AT PRopHET foreſaw would be 
paid her by a certain church. What veneration 


ſhould live in the hearts of men for a religion, which 
__ exhibits 
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exhibits ſuch an example of 11 2550 in good 
neſs. 

But as the time is faſt approaching len death 
will cut the ties that hold the neareſt relations to- 
gether, let us attend our great HIGH PRIEST at 
the awful period of his approaching exit. One who 
was a witneſs to the parting interview betwixt the 
diſtreſſed mother and her bleeding ſon, thought it me- 
rited a place in his Goſpel. A ſcene more affecting 
and inſtructing than any with which the tragic page 
can furniſh us. We are permitted, as it were, 
to look into the heart of the weeping Virgin and 
her Beloved, which heave mutually with truly pa- 
rental and filial love. Female courage, when put to 
the trial, on account of religion, hath in a thouſand 
inſtances aſtoniſhed a gazing multitude : The moſt 
eminent fruits of it were produced under the croſs. 
Whilſt all the Diſciples forſook him and fled, two or 
three Chriſtian heroines accompanied his laſt ſteps to 
the place of ſkulls ;—there with heart-felt pity and 
tearful eyes, beheld the plentiful ſtreams of . atoning 
blood, ifluing from the great ſacrifice by many 
wounds, 1 2 | 

Lot tender — oe as 5 read theſe lines, 1 
from their feelings what is wanting in our deſcription, 
Behold. her whom all nations «vill call bleſſed, becauſe 
highly favoured among women ; a ſpectator of ſorrow, 
like unto which none were eyer found. Her Son, her 
Lord, ſuffering a violent and untimely death; a vip- 
tim i the unrelenting malice of cruel men. Now 
Was 
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was, fulfilled -. hat Simegn had long r e, 


ed, * a ſword ſhall | pierce through thine own fo! 
alſo,” „ helpleſs widow ſhe ſtood, without any 
meaps of future ſubſiſtence, expoſed to certain, re- 
eg for what was her higheſt honour, The DE- 
IRE of; all NA TIONS ind of. her heart,being nailed 
Y | with violence to the unfeeling tree, and * un- 
4 | der the ſhadaws of death. 


vey * ct To wx \ ”- 
: 


1 mean But lo! the King of Martyrs, who WAS Toucngp 
2 WITH THE FEELING OF PUR INFIRMITIES, turns his 
= : eyes, fwiming, in darkneſs, towards her whoſe 
1 womb bore kim, and whoſe” Pap5 gaye him ſuck.— 
_— Silyer, and gold had he none. He could not even be · 
queath! her the robe Which the had probably wove 
for his cloathing, | This fell to the lot of one of the 
oldiers. Although ten thouſand cares cxowded up- 
on the Saviour's mind at this awful criſis, being about 
to finiſh a, great work ; yet theſe affeQiogare words 
were heard to proceed with dying accents from his 
tongue ſcorched with thirſt: _ Woman,“ not mo- 
cher, chis is pity's ſofteſt name, 6s behold thy Son; To let 
the relation be transferred to Joan, whom love hath 
brought back to Calvery, and whom providence will 
deliver from that perſecution by which his brethren 
ſhall be cut off, that he may be thy daily ſupport, 
| companion, and inftruor, For this cauſe I have ad- 
mitted bim to my warmeſt friendſhip, and touched his 
heart with my love. I him You will find an allection 
truly filial,” | | 

. Re faid alſo to that diſciple behold thy mother.” 
Iluohn 
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John well underſtood the import of his Maſter's 
words, and took her from that day unto his houſe. 


E{iſtoriavs fay, that ſhe lived at peace in Jeruſalem. 


for ſame time, and. died at seg in a n old 
eie 
II chis ſhort 8 ſhall fall! into he hand of any diſo- 


dedient ungracious child, O be perſuaded that. you have 
not the ſpirit of Caz18T, and conſequently. are none f 
Hi, Is this your recompence for all the care, anxi- 


ety, labour, and watchfulneſs your parents endured. 
on your account? Shall they be grieved by your rude. 
and undutiful conduct, in return for all that comfort 
and joy Which their indulgent hearts forboded? 


They hoped that the frail remains of life would be 
cheriſhed and ſweetened by your kind affiduities and 
obliging deportment. But alas! the grief of diſap- 
painted hope, haſtens them with ſorrow to the grave, 


complaining with the eagle in fabulous ſtory, that 
ſhe. was piereed to the heart with an arrow feathered 


from her own wing.” 


It would be doing injuſtice to his character, whoſe 
life was a continued ſeries of beneficence, were we to 
paſs over in ſilence his PHILANTHROPY, or gene- 


ral love of mankind.—His heart was the ſeat of 


ſympathy and compaſhon ; his hands the miniſters of 
univerſal kindneſs.-Judea, when he appeared in 
public life, was like a great hoſpital, replete with ob- 
jects of diſtreſs and compaſſion. —The diſeaſes which 
he cured were either peculiar to that age, or attend- 


ed "a ſuch uncommon ſymptoms, as to bafſfle the 
Natl 
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{kill of the moſt experienced phyſicians. Many of 
theſe were inſlicted by the Devil, who was permitted 
to rage with extraordinary fury, becauſe his time as 
ſhort: from the jaws of this devourer many were to 
be redeemed, and the empire of truth eſtabliſhed up- 

on the ruins of his kingdom. The number of Chriſt's 
patients were almoſt infinite“ He healed all manner 
of ſickneſs and diſeaſe among the people. None ap- 
plyed for help in vain. His goodneſs was often of a 
preventing nature, and found of thoſe that ſought it 
not. The Dimoniac, the mad man, were often the 
objects of it, the nature of whoſe malady prevented 
all complaint. In compaſſion to the weeping ſiſters» 
and the helpleſs widow of Nain, he robbed the grave 
of its deſtined prey, and reſtored to life their lament-' 
ed friends. That the ſcene of his uſefulneſs might 
be enlarged, he ſought unweariedly in every adjacent 
region to the extent of many miles, opportunities of 
general uſefulneſs, not only in Judea, pes in Sama- 
ria, Galilee, and Syrophœnicia. Par an 5 
His behaviour was not {tiff or reſerved, but free 
and unreſtrained : not confined to one ſect or party, 
but open and inviting to all. We never hear that 
he refuſed an invitation to an entertainment, 
even when his enemies were preſent - or ma- 
ſters of the feaſt ; not for the pleaſure of eating, but 
doing good: not as the wicked man's companion, but 
phyſician. The bigots and ſelf- conceited of that age 
did not ſuffer him to eſcape the ſcourge of their licen- , 
tious tongues, Ile endured the contradiftion of fin. 
ners 
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mers | dgainf himſelf. They ſaid, by way of reproach; 
This man eateth and drinlteth with publicans and 


4 finners:' Butithath beenalwaysanundeniable evidence 


of a good thatatter, when the worſt thing an enemy 
can ſay of it, tends to its recommendation. Be it res 


founded as cauſe of exultation, and with the voice of 
praiſe through all the churches ; This man receiv- 
eth ſinners and eateth with them.“ 


Inaſmuch as the ſoul is more excellent than the 
waſting tabernacle of the body, ſo much greater con- 
cern did he diſeover for its happineſs. —Conſcious 


chat ignorance'is its greateſt bane, and knowledge its 
higheſt ornament, this great LIGHT of the WORLD, 


removed the films of darkneſs from the viſive faculty; 
illumined the obſcure chambers of the ſoul, and durt- 
ed the rays of dirme wiſdom i into all her intelleQual 


powers, : | | 
As knowledge, adi the evil it FR be removed, 
miniſters to our pain and grief; as the guilt of fin is 


of all evils the moſt dreadful, filling us with diretul 


apprehenſions of endleſs and irremediable woe; E- 
HOVAH OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS, hath freed 
us from that fear of eternal death, which hath tor- 


ment, by taking our guilt upon himſelf and <* becom-" 
ing ſin for us, © extinguiſhing the flames that were 
ready to * kindle upon us, and Juſtifying us freely 


through his redeeming grace. 


One thing more compleats the ſalvation of men, 
(i e.) deliverance from the power, dominion, and ty- 
ranny of _ ind Arr K in Ty heart. While 

701 100 u f 01 51 this 
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this power is unſubdued, the ſoul is conſined in A 
miſerable vaſſalage; and torded: overby an impemons 


and unrelenting maſter; until the- AUTHOR "and, 


FINISHER of our FAITH: binds the ſtrong man, 
knocks off our fetters; reſtores. us te our ſolf. poſſeſ. 


Gon, breaks the force of evil habits, ſets reaſo upon 
the throne, giving the reins af goternment into * 
hand, and directing it to rule according. to W 
cepts of the word. e e 2s nen 
Thoſe precious bleſſings of thenewcorenamgihote 
_ offices executed by our Lord, with all the com. 
fortable relations he ſtands in to us, are ſummed up 
in the beautiful language of at Apoſtle, when he 
fairh, that Chriſt is made of God unto 5 
rightcouſneſs, ſanctiſication, and Tedemption.?? ;i;;; 11! 
What a powerful motive is here to excite. Abe 
are called Chriſtians to imitate, in acts of kindneſs 
to their fellow Chriſtians, him, who in all aur afflietions 
ea aftited! whole way through life may be traced 
by inceſſant acts of beneſicence! Conſider this with 
attention, and be cruel and oppteſſive to yt bro- 
ther, if you can His miracles were all deeds; of 
| mercy : Inſtead of fire from. Heaven 10 eonſume, he 
brought grace to ſave them that were ready tp per- 
iſh. In the eftabliſhment of his religiof, he intended 
that men ſhould Feel the bengfit of iu. The exertions 
of power were all tempered with merty.— He hath. 
attached us unto himſelf as the beſt FRIEND and 
unwearied BENEZPACTOR of the human race. There 
is no imperfections in his character to leſſen our e. 


ſtoem, but 2 thing to our love. 0 
et 


1 
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5 wie all: that inclination to cruelty, ſelfiſhneſs; ani 
um inordinate coneern about o own things i Which 
dre the certain characteriſtics of a contracted foul; bg 
for ever baniſlted from dur breaſts:· Let us cultivatd 
_ the God-like:rirrues of geènerdſſty, frĩenuſliip, and be- 
nevolence;'? Be kindly affettioned\td.one another in bros 
therly love. We are all children of rhe/ſame great 
family, branches of the ſame root, oopies of the ſame 
original, the fame in every eſſential ingredient in our 
nature, only differing in the accidental circumſtances . 
of time or place: dreſs or ſtature · The principle of 
ſympathy univerfally prevails; every man's heart e- 
choes to another's woe As if one common ſoul 
poſſeſſed us all, what we feel or fuſer ĩmariy one bo · 
dy; is felt and ſuffered i in every other. For although 
the pain or pleafure is ſharpeſt arid-mok - imenſe to 
the individual whom itimmediately effects, yet as ſoon 
as 3 all the other parts of our nature ſuffer with 
Like muſical inſtruments in uniſon, when one of 
rule is touched, the others reſound. with ſympathetic 
harmony. Fo iccominodate rhe ſtranger, reſolve 
the doubting, inſtruct the 1 ignorant, are acts of kind- 
neſs to our own nature, individuated in the perſon of 
another, which bleeds through his wounds, and ex- 
files in his joy; whereas every act of cruelty and ops 
preſſion; is æ violation of the common ties of humas 
nity, and tearing our own fleſſi. iar uc 0 
We hare held up before thee, indulgent reader; 
this picture of benevolence exerciſed to the greateſt 
dxtent by our XL DER * have told 
Moned [2 } , _ thee 


Fn 
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thee what the iy mpathetic feclings of one man for 


nnother are, if not blunted. by indulged | malicioul - 


neſs; and how his aſſechous operate if hot warped 
by intereſted views. That than mayeſt know, whes 
cher thou haſt ne mind of Cbriſi, and art under the 
beaign-influence of tb raligion of love: Or whether 
by hating thy brother, thou diſoovereſt thyſelf to be 
a murderec, and of thy father the Dei. 
in the LAMB of GOD, che amiable e 
HUMILITY, ſhone with hrighteſt rays. That we 


may do juſtice to this ſubje, ĩt will be geceflary to 


conſider how high he was ; from what ſtate of dig- 
nity and exaltation he came; contraſting cherewith 
the condition of diſtrefs and poverty into which be 
was brought by à voluntary ſubmiſſion. But the 
ſubject far ſurpaſſeth the utmoſt reach of human cas 
pacity. Finite creatures muſt ſtand at à proper dis 


5 ſtance from his refulgent throne, and behold the. 
: glory that he had with the Father before the founda 5 


tion the uur. Theſe ate the wards of the ſpirit 
of God, unto which we are allowed to affix the high» 
eſt idea of honour and felicity whereof we are capa · 
ble. He was in be farm Bod, and eballenged an 
equality with bim. Ile tuat tich in the poſſeſſion and 
contemplatiom of all thoſe adorable attributes that 
ſhould afterwards. difplay themſelves in his works, 
Of the fources and extent of his felicity we are in a 
great meaſurd ignorant; although we may form ſome 
notion thereof; from the pleafore we feel; in devi- 
oY any ſchame 9 to che 
nr . "ms 


Mi 
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benefit of our fellow-creatures, in delivering them 
* m .. ang oe anne | 
good, | | 

IF b 4 1 . conkiderable delghr 10 to ns, 
although uncertain in its gperation and confined in 
its effects, what unſpeakable joy, to a Beipg of unli- 
mited capacity, mult reſult from the @conamy of re- 
demption, deviſed in infinite wiſdom, certain in its er 
ecution, pregnant with the richeſt bleflings, and e. 
ternal in its happy conſequences ? He rejaiced in the 
habitable part of his garth, and his, delights were with 
the ont of men, before either the one or the other 
was created, 

+ Let us from this:ſtate, of e Agalty, Fe | 
him to the loweſt condition of, humanity, when be 

tabernacled amungſi us in the likeneſs of man: Not to 
be miniſtered unto, like the ſons of caſe and affluence, 
but to miniſter o thoſe of low degree, Whilſt the 
rich have many things to conſole them, and to ſmooth 
the rugged path of life, he would nat honour the 
wealth ot this world by taking. any. part, of it into his 
poſſeſhon, For our ſakes he became poor, not having 
where to repoſe his ſacred. brad. He took hold of our 
- frajl nature with every diſgraceful appendage, and 
with all thoſe weakneſſes and infirmities which our 
apoſtacy from God had brought upon ug. He be» 
came obedient to a law which had ng power over him 
but by his conſent; ſubmitted to its dreadful 
male diction, that we might eſcape; and drunk che 
bitter cup of death, that he might redeem ug from, 

and deſtroy him that had the power of it. | 


Behold 
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Behold and wonder, O my Toul! at him wWIIO Was 
worm and no man:? he was the object of eee 
and ſcorn, and deſpiſed of the people, although an am 
baſſador of peace, a prinee in diſguiſe. In vain do 
we ſearch the volumes of ancient aud moderf hiſtory: 
for ſimilar inftarices of degradation. There: can be 
none Hecauſe the diſtance between the'bigheſt”and 
rhe | jo weſt ſtare of a created being, is inconſiderable. 
Suppoſe the Baby lonian monarch had not been dri- 
yen from his throne; but to accompliſh fome benevo- 
lene purpoſe; had relinquiſhed it for a time. and 
herded with the cattle, eating graſs like an ox. =Bup- 
poſe an angel in the ſhape of a reptile ſhould 'erawl 

a thouſand years in the duſt of this earth z—yeriheſe 
exhibit only a faint emblem of the KING of KINGS, 
When OW! his OPAL 49 1 6 me deſcended indy 
Hel. =; t 
Let us learn of Him, who is called the LAMB bas 
60D, not only as the-appointed facrifice for human 
crimes, but becauſe he was meek and lowly in heart, 
a Pride is very unfuitable for ſinful men, and contrary 
to the genius of CagisrT's religion,” The way to ad- 
yancement i in his kingdom is ta become Jow and bum. 
ple in dur own. fight; the gate that leads t to life is toc 
| ſtrait t 10 admit ſuch as are fwoln with ſelf. conceit, 
The goſpel of the grace of God, ſtains the pride of 
Þuman' glory, takes away boaſting, from the creature 
Who conſents to be nothing, that God may be all; 
and confeſſes that he is e indebted to eine. 
el love. 95 397 ien, 5 18447 * 12-8 5491 
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o the amiable virtue of humility, we may add that 
ef PATIENCE exerciſed to the utmoſt extent by 
im who endured the: contradiftion of Sinners againſt 
himſelf. . When he toast reviled, he anſevered not again, 
but committed himſelf to him that \judgeth righ:eouſly, 
Forgetting as it were his own deſtiny, his chief care 
is about his diſciples. —** If ye ſeek me, let theſe go 
their way.“ No complaint during his extreme ago- 
ny; but what was extorted by the ſuſpenſion of the 
tokens of his Father's love. In patience he poſſeſt his 
ſoul, even when life was regularly beſieged on all 
ſides, when he diſpured every inch of ground with 
the king of terrors, and at laſt expired by many 
wounds, 

A repining and frerful diſpoſition under allliction, 

5 not only hurtful to the ſufferer, by adding to his 
diſtreſs, but is exceedingly unbecoming i in thoſe who 
do not ſuffer innocently as he did, but confeſs that 
their affiittions are leſs than their iniquities deſerve... 
We ſhall conclude this ſummary of our Logy's 
character, by mentioning one virtue more whereby it 
Was. adorned, and becomes highly worthy of imita- 
tion by all his tollowers ; that is, his readineſs to 
FORGIVE his bittereſt ENEMIES, It is the glory 
of our religion that it not only teaches, but, by grace 
- promiſed and beſtowed, enables men ectuallj ta 
paſs by injuries received, of the moſt grievous and 
hurtful nature, The heathen Precept in its utmoſt 
refinement could go no farther. than this; “Thou 
ſhalt hurt no man, niſi laceſſerit, unleſs he ſhall have 
Hurt thee,” But hear the noble and ſublime lan- 


guage 
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guage of him who ſpake as never man ſpake ; «Vp 
have heard that it hath been ſaid, thou ſhall tove thy 
neighbour: and hate thine enemy; but 1 ſay unto theo, 
lowe your enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, Mc. 
Nor did he only /ay it, but practiſed it, praying with 
his dying breath ia this manner, Father — | 
them, for they know not what they do.“ 

Nid the profeſſors of his religion folow him in his 


| particular, what a happy world would this be! com- 
' pared with what we find it; on account of the free 


Y 
Ws 


indulgence of the Wo mw of retaliation and - re- 


yenge. 
Let us add W we couclude, a ape le . 


namely, that whilſt we are exhorting to an imitation 


of Chriſt as our pattern, take care you don't diſown 


bim for your prigft. To ſet us an example of every 


virtue, that we might follow his ſteps was one great end 
of his coming, but not the chief end: this conſiſted in 
the atonement he was to make for the ſins of the 


world by the ſhedding of his blood, © God preſerve 


us all from the contagion of rhis growing error. 
« Other errors,“ faith an eminent writer, only 


ſeratch the face of the Chriſtian religion, but this 


pierceth ir to the heart. 

Ia ſme, if our hearts have bie touched by Wa) 
deeming love, we will from that moment become 
workers together with Chriſt; by exbibiting a good 


example to our brethren of mankind, whereby their 


ſalvation may alſo be promoted. Many of them are 
vat at pains to read his character, as drawn by the 
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tinefring hand of inſpiration | in the New Teſtament, 
But let chem read it in us; let us foree upon them 
the knowledge of What he was, by being the ſame, 


and by endeavouring each of us to be a living * 
in a world eee. ; 


0 HIM who came from bright realms 8 
To win the nations, with his bleeding love; 

| Who for his Church did Paradiſe regain, 
To uu be glory evermore. AMEN: 


To which of the Saints fhall we now turn, after the 
picture of abſolute perfection that hath been drawn? 
We had it once in contemplation to ſet one of the 
moſt eminent of the Apoſtles next his Maſter ; the 
Evangeliſt John for example; as love, in which he 
abounded, is a grace of a very affimilating nature : 
And as it is moſt agreeable to the human mind, to 
deſcend gradually from the greater to the leffer. 
But we altered our purpoſe for the following reaſons, 
1. The difference between one good man and ang- 
ther is ſmall and inconſiderable, compared to the im- 
menſe diſtance” betwixt our illuſtrious FORE-R UN- 
NER and the moſt holy of his Saints, fo that the 
tranſition, at any rate, is very great. 2. To ſeleck 
one of the Apoſtles, and paſs by the reſt, would be 
doing mjuſtice to their characters. To record the 

55 yes 
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lives and actions of them all, would ſwell our hiſtory 
too much. We ſhall therefore proceed to give out rea? 
ders an impartial account of ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent, pious, and learned, in later periods 
Although we may aſterwards proceed in a regular 
ſeriesfr om the primitive times to the preſent; et 
we ſhall in one or two inftances tranſgreſs this ule, 
by introducing npon the ſtage; in the firſt plate, y 
moſt remarkable perſonage, who lived in dark and | 
and troubleſome times. The ſcene of his miniftry 
being in thofe parts with which many of our readers 
are acquainted, particularly endears his memory unto 
us, He was commonly called” the Apoſtle of the 
North, as he laboured much in preaching on or near 
the borders that divide England from Scotland. 


„ - 
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for many years Rector of Houghton-le- Spring, between 
Durham and Sunderland, | 


P 
. : * 


— 


HE our 1517 gave + birth to this great * read 
mäün, a period crouded with the moſt important e- 
yents to the church of God. Kentmire Hall, in 
Weſtmoreland; had been the ſeat ↄt his forefather's 
from the time of King John. He was the youngeſt 
of his father Edwin's mus and early inclined to 
a contemplative life. - The ſtudy of the origis 
nal languages, in which the ſcriptures were vrote, 
1 was his chief employ at Oxford college, which he 
entered at the age of ſixteen. 


We ſhall not, as ſome writers hive done, trace 
'f particularly the progreſſive ſteps of his attainments 
15 in knowledge; but proceed to ſpeak of his conver» 
fion from the errors of the church of Rome, in the 
Lhe communion of which he had lived, until about the time 
* ot King Henry the VIlich's. death, whoſe young ſuc- 
HI eeſſor encouraged the Proteſtant cauſe from principle, 
which he had done from policy. Iwo famous reformers 
appearing aboutthis time, were the happy means of 6s 
pening the eyes of our young chriſtian hero. The fi: | 
was Eraſmus, who with anoble freedom, ſhook off the 
prejudices of his education, expoſed the lazy and il- 
literate churchmen of that age, arta-KEd the reign⸗ 
ing ſuperſtitions of Popery, and drew both the envy 
D and 
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and admiration of the learned world upon bimſelf. 
The other was Peter Martyr, who read lectures 
on divinity at Oxford, in which he boldly attacked 
the corporal preſence, one of the raphy errors or the 
Romiſh religion, | 

Our cautious ſtudent heard them both with great 
attention, and received Eraſmus, as a treaſure of real 
learning into his friend{kip but as he would take 
nothing upon truſt, fuſpended his judgment, until 
he ſhould ſearch the ſcripture thoroughly. | 

The conteſt now running high, the popiſh party 
laboured hard to engage Mr Gilpin on their ſide, in 
a diſpute witk Peter Martyr. To this he yielded, 
with deſign, if poſſible, to come at the wrath, by a 
fair compariſon of his own arguments with thoſe of 
"he reformer. He ſoon found the latter to prepon- 
derate Inſtead of convincing, he was himſelfconvin- 
ced, and gave up the popiſh cauſe as untenable, with 
that grace, which always attends a free enquirer. 

A matter of ſuch importance was not tranſacted, 
without earneſt ſolicitations for direction from che 
Farnzx or LIGHTS, and a diligent enquiry into the 
authorities and proofs by which both opinions were 
fupported. But we now come to the thirty. fifth year 
of his age, about which time he was preſented to the 
viearage « of Norton, in the dioceſe of Durham. His 
fermon.. at court, preached ON occaſion of this pre- 
ferment, is one of the boldeſt attacks upon the ve⸗ 
| nality, extortions, and other reigning vices of that 
age, that we remember to haye met with, 98 

5 . 


86 
we 
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Ft would not comport with our deſign, to give the 


reader extracts from this pointed diſcourſe. Suffice 
it to obſerve, that not only the elergy and aobility 
had their part in it, but even royalty itſelf did not 
eſcape.—Happy the princes that have thoſe about 
their perſons, who dare to tell them the truth. —1n 
this inſtance Solomon's obſervation was verified, He 
that rebuketh a man, afterwards ſhall find more fa- 
your than he that flattereth with the tongue. ”” —For 
his plainneſs and zeal, inſtead of giving offence, pro- 


cured him two noble patrons in the Earls of Bedford 


and Leiceſter, A general licenſe for preaching was 
obtained at this time for our Northern Apoſtle by 


Lord Burleigh, a favour granted only to men of ap- 


s worth, | 

That he might be more fully confirmed. 8 che 
principles of the reformation, he reſigned his living 
to a fairhful friend, intending to viſit ſome of the 
learned in Germany, France, and Holland. We 
ſhall not follow him in this tour, but receive him 
back again, after three years of great improvement ; 
having | ſeen fo much of the ſuperſtition of Popery a- 


mong che people, and ſubtility among the acid 


that i it became his utter averſion. 

Biſhop Cunſtal, a prelate of great humanity, then 
filled the ſee of Durham. That remote county was 
almoſt the only place where the fire of perſecution did 
not rage, cn Queen Mary's acceſſion to the throne, 
Thither Me Gilpin came immediately, and way recei- 


yed with welcome by the mild Biſhop, who gave im 
the 


— — — . — — 
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the archdeaconry of Durham, to which, the rectory 
of Eaſington, was annexed, Alrtho? he had whilſt as, 
broad abſolutely refuſed a rich living, hecauſe he 
could not for a time reſide | jn it, yet! he now accepted 
the offer, and began his miniitry, with fincere reſolu- 
tions of doing all in his po ver to pro note the great 
ends of it, He, reproyed. vice both in public and in pris 
vate, without reſpect to the pertous, in Whom it was 
found. He explained the doctrines of. religion with. 
a freedom which Wag, not ſuited to thoſe PANGEA 
times, 016. harms, 
The degenerate FRE oe thoſe N — 5 the 
chief object of his well meant reprehenſion, did. not 
fail to render him evil for gaod, by commencing, a 
proſecution, whereby they hoped to get rid of luch 
an officious and unpleaſiug inſpector. But this flame, 
which it was believed nothing but his blood could 
quench, was ſoqu. extinguiſhed by the prudence * 
addreſs of his friend the iſhop. ke 

About this time finding, that to diſcharge hls Your 
faithfully in the double capacity of Archdeacon and 
Rector, was too much for his ſtrength ; he earneſtly 
requeſted. of his ſuperior, that he might reſign the 
one or the other. But rhis requeſt being refuſed, by 
his lordſhip, not without evident marks of diſpleaſure 
at What he thought an unneceſſary ſcrupuloſuy of 
conſcience; he reſigned them both, and remained 
for ſome time without any office in the church; un- 
til the Re ctory of Houghton- le- ſpring fell vacant, 
which ſoon happened. As the two former were 
. not 
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not yet diſpoſed of, the Biſhop with a ſmile on his 
countenance: made him an offer of all the three: He 
thanked his benefactor and accepted of Houghton. 
We will not ſhock our readers with a long deſcrip» 
tion of the dark and uncultivated ſtare; of that large 
pariſh, where ſcarce any traces of true chriſtianity 
were to be found. ——Popery had by length of 
time, and careleſſneſs of public teachers, produced 
its full growth of (uperſtition. To attempt an ins 
provement of ſo great a waſte, required ſtrong reſo» 
lution, . But, what will not love: to God and rhe ſouls 
of men prompt thoſe to undertake, that like Gilpin 
are under its influence! Having implored the divine 
aſſiſtance, he began to preach with e arneſtueſs and 
zeal, ithe apt crouding about him with great at · 
ion, ft ein o:: 
In the wean time e ſtorm was gathering 0. 
| yer his devoted head. His diligence was a daily re. 
Prover of the careleſſneſs of his neighbours, who 
faid in their hearts; „by ſo living thou reproacheſt 
us. Such a formidable number of articles of im- 
peachment were now got together, as it was hoped 
would eruſn him effectually. Diſpairing of the ſatis- 
faction of  ſecing him burnt at Durham, on account 
of the Biſhop's partiality, they removed the cauſe 
to London. Bonner of that ſee was by nature an 
inquiſitor, a man fit for the bloody purpoſe: he 
todk fire at once, and promiſed that the heretic 
Mould be at the ſtake in a fortnight. 
n friends in London now trembling for his ſate- 
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ty. diſpatched a meſſenger to him, intimating, that 
he had not a moment to loſe. The tidings did not 
ſurprize him; he had long been preparing to ſuffer. 
for the Woch, and was reſolved not to decline it; if 
by his death he could better promote the intereſt of 
religion. As this was an event for which he had 
long been preparing, he called up William Airey, an 


old and faithful ſervant, whom he accoſted in theſe 


words. ce At length they have prevailed againſt me 
I: am accufed to the Biſhop of London from whom 
there will be no eſcaping God forgive their malice, 
and grant me ſtrength to undergo the trial. He 
chen ordered him to prepare with all expedition a 
long garment, in which he might go detently to the 
ſtake; “ for'l Know not, ſaith he, how ſoon I may 
have occaſion for it.” His anſwer to his friends who 
beſonght him earneſtly co provide for his ſafety, de- 
ſerves to be recorded. As I cannot conſiſtently with 
my duty throw myſelf voluntarily into the bands of 
my enemies, fo neither will take any meaſures to 
avoid them.“ The meflengers apprehending him i in 

a few days, put an end to theſe altercationss. 

How wonderfully does Povidence over-rule the in. 
tentions of men! Tnis eminent ſervant of God uſed 
often to ſay, & That nothing happens to us but 
what is intended for our good. Ahe fracture of 
his leg, by a fall on his journey, put the good man's 
faith to the trial. It was ſoon retorted by thoſe that 
conducted him, whether he thought this accident 


* for his good,” He replied, “that he firmly 


believed 


+ 
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belicved it was.” It happened accordingly ; ; for 
before he was fit to travel, Queen Mary died, and was 
called to give an account, before a high tribunal, of 
her bloody practiees. | 

The happy change of W I "Ep commienced 
from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, is 
well known. As the firſt fruits of it to Bernard, he 
was ſent back to his charge through crouds of people, 
expreſſing the utmoſt joy, and bleſſing God for his 


deliverarice. 
But this was only the beginning of his de 


tnent by the favour of that princeſs, had he been 
one on wiiom worldly intereſt could have prevailed. 
Alchough he never propoſed repuration as the end of 
his actions, yet few ſtood higher in the public eſteem. 
At court he had many friends who at this time were 
fot idle. In conſequence of their unſolicited appli- 
cation, the Queen nominated Mr Gilpin as a proper 
perſon to fill the ſee of Carliſle. But he could by no 
means be prevailed upon to accept of this unexpect- 
ad honour. * Acquainted with mine ©wn weaknefs, 
ſays he, I would be excuſed from bringing upon my- 
ſelf a burthen to which Jam not equal; and muſt re- 
fuſe a kindneſs I do not merit. It the mean time, 
I will do my utmoſt for the ſervice of religion i in an 
inferior ſtation.” —A rare inſtarice of mortification 
and ſelf-denial! | 
An offer of another kind was now made to him, 
namely, the Provoſtſhip of Queen's-college, in Ox- 
tore. This allo wich the ſame Mg reſolution, 
<5 20 
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4 to be content wich ſuch things 25 he had,“ he ab- 
folutely refuſed. | 50 
Ihe great ignorance which at this time Ferie 

among all ranks, eſpecially in the north of England, 
afforded a melancholy proſpect to all who were hear- 
tily concerned about che intereſt of religion. 10 re- 
move it ; as much as he could from his bounds, Mr 
Gilpin generouſly propoſed to build and endow a 
grammar fchool at Hovghron, which his rigid ceco- 
nomy enabled him to do. The happy eſſects whereof 
were not only felt immediately, but continue to this day. 
Atter reciting ſome paſſages chiefly. of a public 
nature in the hiſtory ot this good man, we , ſhall now 
follow him inthe private walks of life, from which his 
teal character will appear It was an eſtabliſhed 
maxim with him, when he entered upon the charge 
of a pariſh, that he would do all the good in his pow. 
And indeed his whole conduct was only one 
freight line drawn to this point. To introduce the 
knowledge of religion amidſt the groſs i ignorance that 
prevailed, will to every one that harh che leaſt ac- 
quaintance with human nature, appear to be a diffi- 
eult taſk. Much rubbiſts was to be cleared away, and 
many prejudices alien to chriſtianity, were to be. re- 
moved. His firſt ſtep to ſucceſs, was to gain the af. 
ſections of his people. This he attempted by an eaſy 
familiarity of behaviour, not by ſervile compliances 
His deportment was free without levity, obliging 
without meanneſs, inſnuating without art; he con- 
deſcended to the weak, bore with the paſſionate, 
complied 


— 
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bompned with the ſcrupolous : thus in a truly apoſ< 
tolic manner, he became all things to all men. By 


theſe prudent methods he conciliated the. fayour df 
his neighbours, convincing them that his mocife was 
à real concern for their ſalvation. eo Fer ay? 


The pulpit was not the only place from whehce he 
conveyed inſtruction; he followed his people to their 


houſes, and encouraged them to come to him; that 


their doubts and difficulties might be removed: He 


could eaſily diſcern the firſt appearance of virtue to 
encourage it, and of vice to reprove it; and yet in 


ſuch a way as ſeldom to give offence.— The happy 
change that took place in that bounds, exhibits a 
proof, of the great reformation which one perſon 
may effect, who hath the cauſe of God e: at 
heart. | 
The inſtruction of youth was his principal concern; 
—he found by experience that it was eaſier to prevent 


to the practice of it.—He had more hope of the 
ſucceeding generation than the preſent, he therefore 
ſpent much time in forming the minds of the younger 
part of his audience to the love and practice of” 
virtue; 


good man was often engaged as 8 in mat. 
ters of difference and ltigatio : and although not 


ri E much 


vice, than to reform men that had been accuſtomed 


As there is nothing Shar tends more to our ther 
minds of men, and defeat the gracious intention of 
2 preached goſpel, than the private quarrels that hap⸗ 
pen among neighbours about divil property; this 
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nuch acquainted with law, he could pronounce an 
equitable deciſion, to the 2 of "_ as cone 
ded in him. | 

Nor. was the Annen of the PI arid * mils 
dplicity of other concerns, neglected by him lie was 
looked upon as the Angel of conſolation by all indiſ- 
trefs;—and when unable by the infirmities of age to 
attend perſonally, he uſed to write letters of condo. 
tence to his aſi ed neighbours, ſome of which are 
on record, but too long to inſert. * 

Oppreſſion of the innocent and helpleſs, was one 
of the many crimes that then abounded ; againſt this 
iniquity our hero fet himſelf, with tlie ayowed pur- 
poſe of redreſſing the injury, or periſhing in the at- 
tempt. One Dr Barnes, a friend to the then Biſhop 
of Durham, gave occaſion by his unrighteous- con- 
duct, for many complaints. — This bold and impudent 
man had raiſed himſelf from the loweſt ſtation to be 
Head of the eccleſiaſtical court; which pur it in his 
power to act the re in Ae cauſe thar ene be. 
fore him. | | 

Between this avaritious man and Mr Gilpin there 
was a ſtrong oppoſition for many years;—the one try- 
ing to redreſs the injuries of which the other was the 
author. His remonſtrance with Barns concerning 
three orphans whom the latter had defrauded,0pferves 
to he mentioned Ir will be only a very few years 
before you and I mult give up our great accounts, 
may God give us grace to have them in conſtant rea- 
dineſs; may ydu take in go part what Ino write: 
. | ; : my 


8 
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my prayers are for him to whom this advice is givey.” 
The effect of benevolence is often loſt for want of re- 
ſolution ; there are many that with well to their bre. 


thren, who haye not courage to ſtep forward io their | 
alliſtance,, but like the timorous deer forſake aud ſhun - 


the unfortunate. One thing the oppoſer of tyranny 
may lay his account with, that the injury intended for 
others, ſhall fall with double weight upon himſelf, — 
This Mr Bernard felt, but was ſupported by the re- 
flection of having done his duty. | 
We come now to a ſhining part of his character; 
the ſcene of his miniſtry was not confined to the 
banks of the Wier, but extended to Weſtmoreland, and 
many of the adjacent coumies: Conſidering how much 
thoſe parts of God's vineyard were neglected, he was 
ſtrongly prompted to diffuſe the light of the goſpel 
among them : in his annual viſits to thoſe parts, he 
uſed to call the people about him in every town or 
| village, to explain the duties of religion and morality, 
caution them againſt the ſnares of vice, and put them 
in remembrance of a future judgment. 
It is well known what influence upon a common 
audience, the appearauce of ſincerity will have.— 
The mereſt enthuſiaſt in the world will be liſtened 
to, becauſe he is ſuppoſed to ſpeak from the heart. 
When theſe appearances are real, as in the cafe be- 


fore ns, we need not wonder to find a crowd follow- 


ing Mr Gilpin even in the wildeſt parts. For altho? 
under the direction of a calm judgment, yet he could 


addreſs his hearers with all the warmth of enthuſiaſm, 
enn | "7 
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gion, and a concern about ſalvation. 
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ſo as to rouſe the moſt inattentive to a ſenſe of rell: 


The moſt wretched of the human ſpecies in a chriſc 
tian land, are thoſe confined to jails the dark and 
impervious walls prevent their miſery from being 
ſeen, their groans from being heard: but their hid: 


den and obſcure condition could pot elude Mr Gilpin's 


ſearch for objetts of diſtreſs ;—the renderneſs of his 
nature prompted him to viſit them whom adverſity 
had early marked for ber own. Few of thoſe places | 
having any | ſtared clergyman to officiate in them, his 
ſervices were highly acceptable nor were his la- 
bours of love i in vain; many abandoned tranſgreſſors 
were reformed by his means, T hoſe who were lefs 


| guilty than others, or whoſe caſes were attended with 


harder circumſtances, were by his interceſſion often 
relieved. 
But his greateſt difficulties were thoſe which he 
encountered in the borders. —There i is a large tract 
of waſte country chat divides the two kingdoms, cal. 
led Reedſdale and Tinedale, in Northumberland; 
then inhabited by a wild, enterpriſing, fierce people. 
Before the union theſe places were generally called 
the Debateable Lands, being claimed and poſſeſſed 
alternately both by the Engliſh and the Scots, and 
the common theatre on which the two nations acted 
many bloody ſcenes. The inhabitants lived by plun- 
dering their neighbours ; they were ſo nimble and 
active by ſudden alarms, and withall fo ſubtile, chat 
no vigilance could ſecure a man” $ property. They 
could 
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could twiſt the horn of a cow, or diſguiſe a horſe ſo 
dexrerouſly, that their owners could not know them. 
The ſtolen goods were generally diſpoſed of by ſale, 
before any method could be taken for their recovery. 
On this dreadful and barbarous country, from fear 
of danger avoided by every one, our zealous diſciple 
fixed his compaſſionate eyes. Ivery year found him 
in thoſe lonely dales, fearching among the hills for 
the cottages of the poor inhabitants, and calling them 
together to receive inſtruction. Although the winter 


was the moſt uafavourable ſeaſon for theſe expedi- 
tions, yet be found that che people were moſt diſen- 


gaged at Chriſtmas, and could be moſt eaſily aſſem- 
bled. The times and places for meeting being ſixed, 
either in a church or ſome other building, as was 
moſt convenient; there was a regular attendance of 
great crouds of people, ſome for inſtruction, and 
others to receive charity. 

The inconveniencies of this undertaking were very 
great, partly through the want of proper food in this 


deſart land, and partly by the great diſtance of places 


and the badacſs of rhe roads. Night would ſome- 
times overtake him on the mountains, in which caſe 
he cauſed his ſervant to ride about with his horſes, 
whilſt himſelf on foot uſed as much exerciſe as his 
age would permit, to preſerve the vital heat, until 


day begun to appear, and open a new ſcene of uſe- 
fulneſs. 


The leaſt acquaintance with the hiſtory of thoſe 
times will {pffice to inform us, that our Saxon anceſ- 
tors 
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tors had 2 great averſion to the tedious forms of law 
for the redreſs of injuries ;—they choſe rather to de» 
termine their-difpates in a mere conciſe manner, arid 
that was by the ſword; He whole blood firſt ſtained 
the ground was the loſer. Nor was the matter in li- 
tigation always decided by the advantage, which one 
man obtained over another in ſingle combat. Thoſe 
wild Northumbrians often carried their deadly feuds, 
as they called them, to moſt ſhocking lengths, by muſ- 
tering their friends and adherents, ſo that a private 
grudge or light offence frequently occaſioned the 
ſhedding of much blood. A quarrel of this ſort hap- 
pened at Rothbury towards the head of the river 
Coquet, whilſt Mr Gilpin was there. The contend- 
ing parties behaved with tolerable decency at church 
for ſome days, as they happened not to came toge- 
ther at length they unhappily met, and being en- 
flamed at the fight of each other, began to make a 
a horrid claſhing with their {words and javelins, eager 
ro ſhed blood. The preacher ſtepping down from 
the pulpit, ruſhed in between them, and remonſtra- 
ted in the moſt friendly manner with the leaders of 
theſe clans, upon the indeceficy, cruelty, and guilt 
of ſuch a conduct; by which he prevailed with them 
to deſiſt, not only until public worſhip was over, but 
whilſt he remained in the country. 

Theſe border champions, to ſhew their proweſs 
often ſought a quarrel, by hanging up a gloye in any 
public place as a challenge to the man that ſhould 


dare to take it down, Mr Gilpm obſerved one cf 
theſe. 
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theſe fuſpended in a church in thoſe parts, as he en- 
tered it on the ſabbath morning, and ordered the 
ſaxton to hand it to him: upon his refuſing to touch 
it, our hero laid hold of it himſelf, and putting it in 
his breaſt, he took occaſion to ſhew the congregation, 
how unſuitable ſuch ſavage practices were to thepro- 
feſſion of chriſtianity; and the love which we owe to 
one another, L 
As a remarkable inſtance of his ſpirit and reſolution 
in enveighing againſt the ſcandalous management of 
eccleſiaſtical affairs at that time, we ſhall give our 
readers an extract of à ſermon which he delivered 
extempore before the biſhop and clergy of Durham; 
to the former he ſpake thus: *-My diſconrſe reve- 
rend father, muſt be directed to you: God hath ex- 
alted you to be the biſhop of this dioceſe, and re- 
quireth an account of the goverument thereof. A 


reformation of all thoſe matters which are awiſs in this 


church, is expected at your hands: ſay not that the 
crimes have been committed by the fault of others 


without your knowledge; for whatever either vas 
ſelf ſhall do in perſon, or ſuffer through your conni- 


vance to be done by others, is wholly your own; 


therefore in the preſence of God, his angels, and 


men, pronounce you to be the author of all thote 
cevils; yea, and in that ſtrict day 6f the general ac- 


count, I will be a witneſs to reftifygfugaitilt you, chat 


all thoſe things have come to your knee dge by my 


means; and all theſe men ſhall bear witneſs thereof, 


who bave heard me'fpeakingunto you this day.” Few 
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-6f the ſermons preached before the _ in chit 
age, run in the above ſtrain. 11 
The audience was alarmed with the ſpeaker? $' dan 


ger, and ſome of them gathering about him as be 
left the church, re proached him with tears for 'what 
he had done, faying that his lordſhip had now got 


the advantage he had long fought, to ruin him effec: 
tually.— His anſwer is every way worthy of his cha- 
racter. © If my diſcourſe produce the effect intend- 


ed, I am regardleſs what the ene eg 1 be 


4 


to myſelf.” | 
The power of tfuth and found conviction, per- 


haps never appeared to greater advantage than on 
this occaſion ; for while the company waited after 
dinner, when the biſhop's reſentment ſhould break 
forth; inſtead thereof he addreſſed the preacher as 
follows: „Father Gilpin, I acknowledge you are 
fitter for the place I occupy, than I am for yours; I 


_ aſk forgiveneſs for palt injuries, and while I live bi- 


ſhop of Durham, none of you many enemies ſhalt | 


hurt you. 
We do not intend to tranſcribe at engeh the'; amis 


able account that is given of his hoſpitaliry, which 
was the admiration ot the whole country. Forty buſh- 
els of corn, twenty of malt, and a whole ox, were 


ſpent in bis family every. fortnight. His houſe was 
ag che chearſul receptacle of the ſtranger and che travel- 


ler Three large tables were covered every Sunday 
from Michaelmas till Eaſter, at which were ſeen She 


greateſt part of his pariſhioners and their families, — 
8 The 
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Tue 400l. a year, which was the value of his li- 


. was wholly given away for the ſupport of the 
ſchool and other pious uſes. 


His extenſive acquaintance with men of letters 


made Houghton a place of general reſort by perſons 
of this character. One inſtance ſhall ſuffice to con- 
vince us how well he was prepared at ail times for 
the reception of ſuch : Sonie affairs in Scotland o- 
bliged Queen Elizabeth to ſend thither her Treaſurer 
the Lord Burleigh; who in his return reſolved to pay 
Mr Gilpin a viſit. Hurried as he was, he could not 
reſiſt the deſire of ſeeing a man; whoſe name was 
every where ſo reſpectfully mentioned. His free 
diſcourſe from the pulpit ro King Edward's court, 
had early recommended him to this noble perſon. 
His return was ſo ſudden that he could give no no- 
tice of the intended call. But the cxconomy of ſuch 

a plentiful houſe, was not eafily diſconcerted. Me 
Gilpin received his noble gueſt with ſo. much true 
politeneſs, and treated him and his retinue in ſo af- 
fluent 'and ' generous a manner, that the treaſurer 
was often heard to ſay, That he could hardly have 
expected more at Lambeth,” 

During this. viſit | his-lordſhip was agreeably ſur- 
priſed at the exact order and regularity of ſo large a 
family ;—for although there were continual crowds 
of perſons of all ranks, yet there was no confuſion. 
Here was true ſimplicity of manners, accompanied 
with the exerciſe of every ſocial virtue. 

The ſtateſman could not help feeling ſome uncaſi- 


” 


F neſs 


Va. 
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" theſs, when he compared the happineſs enjoyed iii 


this calm aud amiable retreat, to the unquiet ſcenes , 


of vice and vanity in which he was engaged, Obli- 
ged at length to take leave, and purſue his journe) 
to the South, he ſtopped at Rainton-hill, which riſes 
about a mile trom Houghton, and commands the vale; 
aud viewing with an eye of complacency the ſeat of 
his friend, he uttered theſe vale dictatory ſentences, 
« There is the enjoyment of life indeed f Who can 
blame that man for not accepting a biſhoprick? What 
doth he want to make him greater, or happier, or 
more uſeful to mankind ? As we maſt all at laſt 
yield to the growing infirmities of humanity : We 
need not wonder to find the conſtitution of this illu- 
ſtrious man ſinking and giving way, under the preſ- 
fare of the many toils and- fatigues to which he was 


expoſed. His death, however, was haſtened by an 


anfortunate accident, which happened to him as he 
eroſſed the ſtreet of Durham; an ox pufhed him 


down with ſuch violence, that it was ſuppoſed he 


could not live many days. And, indeed, although 


after along confinement, he got abroad again; yet 
he never recovered his wonted ſtrength. He lived, 


however, to fee a new enemy in the perſon of one. 
Broughton, who had received his education at his 
ſchool ; and yer this ungrateful man was vile enough 


to endeavour to ſupplant the very patron who had 


raiſed him. — By inſinuating himſelf into the Biſhep's 
favour, he hoped to obtain à good living; and as 
Supi was old and inſirm, he eaſt his eye upon 

HFoughton 


'I 
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Houghton. But, to make the remains of life as bir- 


ter as paſſible, or rather to haſten the good man's 


exit, he did him every ill office, by obtaining from 
the credulous biſhop a ſuſpenſion, and other marks 
of his diſpleaſure againſt Mr Gilpin, But they were 
afterwards reconciled ; and Broughton, to his great 

mortiſication, obliged to puſh his fortune elſewhere, 
About the beginning of February 1 583, his weak- 

neſs grew ſo fait upon him, that he found his end 
approaching; but ſpoke ot it with that happy com- 
poſure which always attends the concluſion of a good 
life. The manner in which he took leave of the 
world is ſomewhat remarkable. He ordered his 
friends to raiſe him upon his bed, and ſending for 
the poor, he beckoned them to draw near. He told 
them that he found in the weakneſs of his body, the 
tokens of approaching mortality; —he hoped they 
would be his witneſſes at the laſt day, that he had 
endeavoured to do his duty.— He prayed God to 
raiſe up other benefactors when he was gone ;—he 
told them, that the beſt cordial under poverty, is A 
conſeĩduſueſs of ſincerity and uprightneſs before God; 
he would not have them to weep for him. - But 
we can readily imagine with what full hearts they left 
the chamber of their dying benefactor. He next or- 
dered bis ſcholars to be brought before him, and be- 
ſoughr them earneſtly to improve the happy ſeaſon 
of enriching their minds with knowledge; but a- 
bove all to ſtudy rhe practice of virtue. He then 
took leave of his ſervants, by a few ſerious advices z 
And 
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And laſt of all, calling to remembrance that there 
were ſome that had not profited by his minittry, as 


he could wiſh, he. ſent for them, hoping that the 
| words of a dying man would have ſome eltect, Be. 


ſore he had finiſhed, his ſpeech began to talrer, and 


all that could be heard afterwards in the broken con- 


yerſation with his friends, related ta the great conſo: 
lations of religion in the cloſe of lite. He died 


March che 4th, 158g, in che. 66th year of his age... 


duch was the happy end of our Northern Apoſtle, 
as his cotemporaries called him. He exhibits to our 
vie w a remarkable initance of the power of divine 


| grace ia the heart, and the obediential fruits which 


it produceth, By unwearied application in his youth 
he had amaſſed a great ſtore of knowledge, and was 
ignorant of no part of learning at that time ip eſteem. 
He was much addicted to retirement, but corrected 
his inclination for it, by the hope of doing greater 
good in public life. His temper was naturally warm, 
and in his youth there are inſtances of his giving way 


to paſſion . But he ſoon got more command of him- 
ſelf, and at length entirely corrected that infirmity, 


His diſpoſition was generally chearful,and ſometimes 
facetious his ſeverity had no object but himſelf ; 
— to others he was humble, candid, and indulgent. 
Never did virtue fit with more grace on aby; al- 
moſt every thing in his conduct commanded reſpect, 
whilſt chere was nothing to leſſen our eſteem. | 

He was an avowed enemy to non-reſidence and 


* reckoning mM the chict lources of coy- 


ruption 


* . 


uption 


many years in the couury where he lived. 
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ruption among. churchmen, Some: nes he would 
new his breturen how wrong they were in themy 
lelves, as ablolutely contrary to the deſign of endow- 
ments: at other times how injurious to the reit of 
the order; whillt three parts out of four of the cler- 
TH in his manner of ſpeaking, were picking what 
they could get oft a com.uon, the reit were grow- 
jng wanton. with itall- feeding. But his chief arguy 
ment Was taken from the hurt it did religion, Une 
man's engroſhng what in all reaſon belonged to three 


or tour, tended more to the diſcredit of the goſpel, | 


than all the preaching in the world to its adyance- 
men, | | > vet PITTS 

He had extraordinary {kill in the art of managing 
a fortunc, conlidering himſelf merely as a ſteward 


for others, he took care that his on deſires ſhould 


never intexiere wich what was their due. He looked 
ppen trugality as the nurſe of charity, and extrava- 


gance as only another word for injultice. In his 
gifts to the poor he had no meaſure but the bounds of 
his income; nor did he give as if he was granting . 


tavour, but rather as paying a debt. He was more 


particularly caretul to beſtow in his life time what- 
ever he could ſpare for the poor ; 4ecaule he had 


often, ſeen and regretied the abuſe of poſthumous 
charities. It was his protciied delign to leave no 
more behind, than to bury him and pay his debts. 
Such inſtances ot benevolence gained lum the title of 
the Father of the poor; and embalmed his memory tar 


His 
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His piety was as remarkable as his charity. He 
made religion his principal itudy and concern. Its 
doctrines he regarded in proportion o their influence 
upon practice, making them the invariable rule of his 
lte.—He was particularly reſigned to the will of 
God's providence, and- had fome peculiar notions 
with regard thereunto. He thoughr all misfortunes 
which our own indiſcretion did not immediately 
draw upon us, were ſent directly from God to bring 
us to a ſenſe of our miſbehaviour and quicken us in 
a virtuous courſe. His addreſs from the pulpit was 
ſerious and affecting. His own unblameable life, and 
the known goodneſs of his heart, gave an irreſiſtible 
weight to what he faid. Ir is related that as he was 
once recommending honeſty, in a part of the coun- 
try much addicted to rhjeving, a man {truck with the 
warmth with which he ſpoke, ſtarted from his ſeat, 
and before the whole congregation confeſſed with a 

penitent heart his diſhoneſt deeds. - 
To the opinions of others, however Kfferent from 
his own, he was moſt indulgent. He thought mode- 
ration one of the moſt genuine effects of true piety» 
From his intercourſe with the Diſſenters it appeared 
what an enemy he was to intolerant principles. Mr 
Lever, a miniſter of this perſuaſion, and a ſuffęrer in 
the cauſe, was the moſt intimate friend he ever had - 
He thought It wrong on the one hand to oppoſe the 
eſtabliſhed church, on che other to moleſt a quiet ſe- 

F 
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He was a moſt candid interpreter of the words 
and actions of others: making every allowance that 
charity could ſuggeſt, for thoſe failings which he 
could not help obſerving in his fellow. creatures: He 
uſed to expreſs a particular indignation at ſlander; 
deeming it the worſt kind of theft. He was remark- 
ably guarded when he ſpoke of others; He conſi- 
dered common fame as à falſe medium, and a man's 
reputation as his moſt valuable property. His whole 
life was only one inſtance of inviolable regard to 
truth. He diſdained all thoſe little arts and ſiniſter 
practices, which are the ingredients of worldly wiſ- 
dom. His rigid perſeverance in every undertaking 


thar he knew to be good, although at firſt it invol- 


ved him in great difficulties ; yet in the end, it raiſed 
his character above enyy and malice; and gave him 
great weight and authority among all that knew him. 


His example had great influence upon his ſucceſ- 


ſors, the Rectors of Houghton. Few pariſhes in 
England can boaſt of a ſucceſſion of worthier paſtors, 
fince Mr Gilpin's death. 


The times how ladly chang'd ſince Gilpin's days! 
Few now exiſt that merit half the praiſe: 
The Church did long with tears lament her ſon, 

His warfare's ended, race of patience run; 

He now with joy beholds his Saviour's face, 
Himſelf a monument of ſovereign grace. 

One comfort is, that Chriſt forever lives, 

Our great High Prieſt, and to his children gires 


is SOA NOA. 8\TRICT VU RES: 


+.” "ns precious bleſlngs purchas'd by his creſs, | 
Thro? means and agents which himſelf hath choſe; 


hen one frail earthen veſſel is decay'd, 
1 ener a ao eraſing is wes 


be Lite of the pious My JOHN WELCH, Min ihe 
. of the ae at Selkirk, and other parts of Sc otland. 


M.. Welch ris hf ub we year 1570, at 2 
time when the reformation from Popery ſpread its 
happy influence over a conſiderable part of Europe. 8 
His father was poſſefled of an eſtate in Nithſdale; 
named Collieſtoun. Like many of God's children be- 
fore converting grace diſplay its power, the hero of 
our {tory was wild and extravagant. As an inſtance 
of it, eyen after he had made conſiderable progreſs ii 
grammatical exerciſes ; he left the ſchool and his fa: 
ther's houſe, and joined himſelf te the thieviſh ban- 
dirti upon rhe Engliſh borders who lived by plun- 
dering their neighbours. Among them he continued 
until his cloaths being worn to rags, and other diſtreſ- 
ſes coming upon him; the prodigab's miſery brought 
him alſo to his reſoJution of Eg to. \ his father” $ 
houſe. 5 | 

How to effect a reconciliation was 1a matter of ſe- 


bout concert: the notion of an intercefſor obtains 
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many of the affairs of life, as well a as in the goſpel- 
Our offender knew that deſpiſed parental authority 
tequired the itnerpoſition | of a friend; and there · 


fore applied to one in Dumfries, whoſe name was 
Agnes. Forſyth. In her houſe ne lurked for. ſome. 


time, until his father coming upon 5 viſit; tho. affair of 


the prodigal ſon became the topic of converlation, 
The good man” $ heart filled at the mention ot his 
name, expecting every day. to bear tha he would 

fer a violent death for his crimes. Bur his couſin 


endeavoured to ſooth him with the hope of his re- 


formation by the grace of God; and (pale of this 


deſireable event with fuch confidence, that the fa- 


ther took the hint, and alked if he was yet alive : She 
told him he was well, and ii in the houſe. —An affect 
ing inter vie was the conſequeiice of this diſcovery. 
The young 1 wan came weeping and fell down at his 
Sire's feet, beſeeching him to forgive his youthful of- 
fences. —His father reproached and threatened, but 
at length was reconciled, 

Our young. convert, like the great Apoſtle of he 
Gentiles, reſolved by increaſing. diligence and ſuper- 


abundant labour t to compenſate for the watte. of time 
in the ſervice of ſn,—Having ſolicited - his father to 


make one more trial of his obedience,, byurting him 


to the college, he did ſo; 1 and, by diligent and aſſi 

duous application to his ſtud: es, the fon made. fuch a- 

mazing proficiency; that f iy a few years he Was li= 

cenſed to preach the goſpel « of Chriſt, and. ordained 

by the laying, on of the hands of the : Predbyrery, « oyer 
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a wild but numerous congregation at Selkirk, in the 
fourth of Scotland. His miniſtry in that place was by 
many admired; on account of the {kill and diligence 
with which it was conducted, but by few received 
and improved as it ought. The prophet's ſhadow 
Aways attended him; the hatred of the wicked. 
A preached goſpel either ſubdites, or it ſtirs up the 
tortuption of the heart. Mr Welch ſoon expericn- 
ced this in the rough and incivil treatment he met 
with from his people, and the unbrotherly conduct 
of ſome of the neighbouring miniſters, who envied 
his ſuperior abilities and diligence, by which they 
were in part eclipſed. His continuance in this place 
was not long, on account of the diſcouragements al- 
feady mentioned. 

He preached in public once every day, attended 
by a few on whom his diſcourſes made great impreſ- 
fon. The remaining part of his time was ſpent in 
the exerciſe of devotion, eſpecially i in prayer. The 
| hiſtory of the church can afford very few, if any in- 
ſtances, of perſons that either took ſuch delight, or 
ſpent ſo much time in the performance of this duty. 
He uſed to reckon that day ill ſpent; of which ſeven 
or eight hours had not been dedicated thereunto. 
One half of theſe were ſnarched from the ſilent 
watches, which others waſte in lumbering pon their 
beds. This devotee to the exerciſe of prayer, uſed 
fo cover his body flightly, with a looſe garment, as 
toon as his firſt fleep was over; and kneeling by his 


bad; to your forth bis 166) unte God in a long 1 
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of deyqut ſupplications and thanklgivings, eloquently 


and audibly. expreſſed. 


Mr Welch's next ſtation was at Kirkcudbright, 
where he did not continue long, although the Lord's, 
work was not unproſperous.. A conſiderable number 
were converted by his means, who afterwards be- 
came a part of Mr Samuel Rutherford's flock, when. 
he was miniſſer at, Anworth. And yet ſo little did 
they value a faithful paſtor, and fo inſenſible were 
the greateſt part of his congregation, of the bleſſing, 
they enjoyed, that they made no attempt; 10, detain 
him, when invited by, a free call to the charge of a 
parith in Ayr; where he continued, from the year 
1590, until his baniſhment, which, happened about, 
ſixteen years after. _ - {0 


At Ayr, the commencement of his diy wad 
dikended: with many difficulties; but he was repaid 
for all his toil, by a plentiful harveſt in the end. The 
wickedneſs of the people, and their averſion to 
men of his calling were ſo great, that few of them 
would admit him into their houſes.” The inhabitants 
of the town were at ſuch variance one party againſt 
another, that it was dangerous to walk the ſtreets. 
As ſoon as Mr Welſh was alarmed with theſe bieker- 


ings among his neighbours, he would run between 


them with no other armour than a head- piece, in 
mne midſt of blood and wounds, and would uſe every 
means to ſeparate the combatants. - His well-meant 
endeavours were attended with a bleſſing; for in 

%» 


* 
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a few years the ſeat of ſtrife and confuſion, was 4 
changed into a peaceable habitation. = | 

This rude people were ſo firuck with his heaven: 
ly example, | that they became reconciled to his mi⸗ 
niſtry, heard his doctrine with gladyeſs, ang were 
| ſo enamopred of his character, that they conſulted: 

im as an oracle in every important matter. 

"This happy ſeaſon of tranquiſity the good man 
failed not to improve, by applying himſelf wholly to 
bis paſtoral labour. Being of a firm and robuſt con- 
ſtirution, he preached every day, and as uſual, ſpent | 
near à third part of his time iu prayer. His ſuc- 
cefs was proportioned ro his diligence. The fruit 
of his labour was great; inſomuch thar Mr David 
Dixon, an eminent minilter at Irvine, was wont ts 
ſay, „The gleaning of grapes in Ayr, in Mr Welch's 
time, was better than the yintage of Irvine in his 
own.“ His utterance was tender and moving. Such 
a eommand had he of the heart, that po man could 
hear him without weeping, Whether we conſider 
his frequent intercourſe with God, and the expe» 
_ rience thereby acquired, ot the great ſucceſs of his 

Jabours, i it will appear: that i in Scotland, at the ume 
he lived, there were fey to equal him. 5 
| It appears from his diſpute with Abbot Brown, the 
Papiſt, which was printed. that he was 2 man of con- 
ſiderable learning, —although, like « wiſe and hum- 
ble teacher, he affected nothing ot it in the pulpit. 
He would ſometimes mect with the elders of his 
eburch for Prayer before public N began, and 
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defire one or more of them to perform that. duty, 
aud be particularly earneſt with God for that ſerious 
and devout frame, which is ſo neceſſavy far a preacher 


| of the goſpel. his pious exerciſe /was generally fol · 


_ With a flame of extraordinary zeal and affec· 

Often did he retire to the church of Ayr, 
Which was at ſome diſtance from the town, and there 
fpend a whole night in prayer. He allowed his af- 
ſections full ſcope of expreflion, and ſpoke with a 
voice ſo loud as to be diſtinctiy heard ;—ſo that ſome 
perſons given te ſlander, hearing a language by which 


communiow with God is expreſſed, which they did 


not underſtand, —yentured a bold and impudent cons 
jeckure, that during theſe lonely and midnight hours, 
he was converſing: with evil ſpirit g. 

Mr Welch married Elizabeth Knox, daughter: to 
eee John Knox, miniſter at Edinburgh, the 
Apoſtle of Scotland, as he was called.” She; lived 
with him until his death. By her he had three ſons, 
the firſt a doctor of medicine, died in the low coun, 
tries.— The fate of the ſecond at ſea, waz moſt has 


mentable ;—when the ſhip, was ſunk, he ſwam 10 a 
rock, and ſor want af neceſſary ſuſtenancg, was 


ſtarved to death. All the ſatisfaction that his friends 
and the world had to alleviate their ſorrow was, that 
he was found on his bended knees, with hands ſtretch- 


ed out to Heaven. His third ſon, Mr Joſiah Welch, 


miniſter at 'Temple-Patrick, in the north of Ireland, 


inherited his father's graces and bleſſings.— He was 


one of wo oy * thunder, whoſe dapper 125 ceu- 
5 itt 
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ſiſts i in awakening the conſeiences of ſinners ; and 
one of the happy ſociety ot miniſters, by whom an 
extraordinary work was wrought about the year 
1639. Eike many> of God's children, he ſtruggled 
during his: whole hiſe, with many doubts and fears 
relating to his o] ſabh aon; and would often fay, 
< That miniſter was much to be pitied, who was 
ſent to comfort weak ſaints, but had no comfort him- 
ſelf“ “ He died young, and left for his ſucceſſor Mr 
John Welch, miniſter at Iron: gray, the place of MM 
grandfarher's nativity. aro! 1 n 93 Hen 
We cannot help digreſſing a little here, by giving 
our rtaders a brief account of this extraordinary man. 
The ſtruggle between thoſe of the Epiſcopal and 
Preſbyterian perſuaſion, which at this time continued 
twenty years, is known: to all WhO are [acquainted 
with the hiſtoty of this country. So fully was he 
eon ineed of the neceſſity chat was laid upon him to 
preactiihe goſpel, chat neither the threatnings of the 
court, nor the price ſet upon his head, could mon 
him deſiſt from his maſter's work. 1 90 Þ-> 
The Plate ef his uſual miniſtration bon becoming « too 
hot for lim, che unholpitable mountains were his re- 
fuge here e continued to preach, | expoſcd to 
the aſſauſts oft fierce? and bloody enemies deas at- 
firmed that Chvertiouſe! being informedbby: "hk ſpies 
o his lurking place; travelled forty miles lin one win- 
ter night; and after all miſſed his prey. The eſcapes 
of the perſecuted in that age, were almoſt miracu- 
lous. He uſed to tell his friends when they adviſed 
| - bim 
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him 1 to be more cautious in expoſing kimfelf ts Jan, 
ger, © that his fafety conſiſted in the faithful dilcharge 


of his duty, and that when fear of danger ſhould make 


him retire, his uſefulneſs wbuld ſoon be at end.” 
But to return to his grandfather, the hero of « our 
ſtory, he continned as uſual inſtant ! in prayer; em- 
ploying generally one half of the micht in this bleſ⸗ 
fed exerciſe. The arguments of his affectionate 
wife, who was alarmed with the danger he was ex- 
poſed to from the cold, availed nothing : He eould 
not be prevailed 1 upon to ſhorten the time formerly 
allotted to that duty. If, as is generally allowed, an 


habitual indination to prayer, is a ſure indication of 


true religion, and of tlie reign of grace in the heart j 
at what a prodigious height of piety and Heavenly 
mindedneſs muſt this good man have arrived ! Per- 
haps David j js called the man according to God's own 
heart, on account of the continual propenſity. which 
he diſcovered to this exerciſe, — ſeven times a day, 
and alſo at midnight, this was his employ... What 
an intolerable burthen would this be to an uncon- 
yerted man, who had not received the new nature, 
There is in his heart an in-bred and deep-rooted a- 
verſion to ſpiritual duties, eſpecially thoſe which bring 
us neareſt unto God, —and invite him to inſpe& ou 

fincerity. I have yentured theſe refletions, both = 
cauſe an extraordinary delight. in prayer, Was the 
moſt ſhiving part of Mr Welch's character; and alſo 
becauſe i it ferves as an infallible index, whereby the 
Chriltian * Judge of the beginning and progreſs 


of 


+ 
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8 of the divine life in the ſou] : For as it is the firſt « ex: 
erciſe of the convert; as appears from the hiſtory. of 
Paul, * behold he prayeth, * ſo it is the firſt duty 
which he falls into the neglect of, when vital god. 
neſs 1 is upon the decline. . 

We come now to the ſuffering part i in the, lot of 
this holy inan, which was occaſioned by King James's 
project of rooting out Preſbyterianiſm from Scotland, 
and eſtabliſhing his beloved Epiſcopacy i in its room. 
From tlie well known character of this prince we 
have no reaſon to conclude, that bis predeliction in 
favour of hjſhops aroſe from any pretenſion that they 
had to the divine authority, more than Preſbyters; : 
but becauſe the former mode of Eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment bore a more favourable aſpect towards the 
ſcheme he had long medirated, of rurning a limited 
monarchy into an abſolute one in ' accompliſhing 
which, a Dioceſian biſhop, on account of his wealth 
and extenſive influence, would be far i more useful that 
a poor Preſbytet. SW + 

 Theficſ thing the king ſtruck at was the 8 gene 
ral aſſembly of the church ; knowing that whilſt it 
continued to meet annually, its government could 
not be deſtroyed. He ordered therefore his com- 
miſſioner, the Laird of Laurieſton to diſmiſs this court 
without naming a day for its next meeting. The 
Moderator, Mr Fatricl Galloway,torwithſtanding g this 
inzunction, invited his brethren to aſſemble a at.Aber- 
deen, July 1605, Mr Welch coutitenanced this 
Keering, which was s ſo rb reſented by the jealous 
Ling 
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King; that he and many. others who were preſent 
were caſt into priſon. The firſt place of his confine: 
ment was Edinburgh; from thence he was conveyed = 
to Blacknefs: He was then tranſported to Linlith- 
gow, to anſwer before the judges and Sir Thomas 

Hamilton, for the crime of high treaſon, in refuſing 
to acknowledge the ſupremacy of the king and his 
council inecclefiaſtical affairs. It was repreſented as 
a great favour by the court party, that his puniſh- 
ment was only baniſhment. 

As the moſt remarkable events ok Mr. Welch's 
life happened abroad, we ſhall. follow him thither.— 
The time-of his departure was fixed to the 7th of 
November, 1606. Although he was to fail from, 
Leith at the unſeaſonable hour of two in the mornu- 
ing, yet there were many waiting to bid him a ſor- 
rowful farewell. After they had kneeled down and 
prayed, they accompanied him to the ſhip, by 
which he was ſafely gonveyed to Bourdeaux in 
France. It hath been obſerved. to the honour of 
divine providence, that when the fire of perſecution 

| became too hor in one part of the globe, there was 

| an aſylum for tlie children ot diſtreſs provided in ano- 
2 ther, In this reſpect, France and Britain have alter- 

5 nately affiſted their reſpective inhabitants. The for- 

4 mer at this'time opened its arms to receive the, chils. 

S dren of God that were ſeattered abroad. 

« "Since the gift of tongues ceaſed, men have, hoon . 
obliged to acquire the power of preaching in foreign 

; | languages, by dint of hard ſtady and application, 
7 Tg 
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To this Mr Welch applied himſelf; and thin he wiks 
a diligent ſtudent,” appears from his preaching in 
French, in the ſpace of fourteen weeks. Aſter be- 
ing called upon this buſineſs from one village to ano- 
ther, he at laſt ſettled in Saint Jean D' Angely.— 
There he continued whilſt he ſojourned in that king- 
dom. His audience ſometimes conſiſted of perſons 
of great quality, before whom he would often preach 
with the fame boldneſs and freedom as if he had 
been in a Scots village; with which one Mr. Boyd, 
of Troch-Rig, being greatly ſurpriſed, alked him 
how he could preach before the univerſity of Sau- 
mur, with the ſame freedom and authority, as if he 
had been in the meaneſt congregation. His anſwer, 
if duly weighed, would prevent that falſe ſhame and 
painful baſhfulneſs, which mars many excellent dil- 
courſe, eſpecially in beginners. J am ſo filled, 
ſaid he, with a dread of God, that I am under no 
apprehenſion from man at all.“ 

His houſe now became the reſort of young gemle- 
men for their education. It happened that one of 
theſe, the heir of Lord Ochiltry, who was the go- 
vernor of the Caſtle of Edinburgh, being ſuddenly 
attacked with a violent ſickneſs, to all appearance 
died. Mr Welch refuſed for many hours to ſuffer 
him to be dealt with as a dead corps, and never 
ceaſed praying over him, until to the aſtoniſhment and. 
joy of all preſent, he opened his eyes. As we give 
little credit to miracles, ſince che days of the Apoſtles, 


or r their immediate ſucceſſorz. we leave our intelli- 
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thin partition dividing the two rooms, the Friar was 
- ſurpriſed, after awakening out of his firſt ſleep, to 
hear a ſoft unremitting voice: For which, as he 


-Whilit the Friar walked in the fields carly the next 
morning, a countryman, ſecing a ſtranger in prieſt's 
habit, made free to atk him where he had lodged, 


He had often heard that Satan haunted theſe men's 
habitations, but now was confirmed in the belief of 
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gent readers to judge, how far Mr Welch's prayers. 
contributed to bring about the defired event. 

An anecdore in the lite of this pious man which 
we are now to mention, deſerves particular notice; 
as it ſhows us by what a variety of means God may 
effect the converſion of men. A certain Popiſh Friar 
eame one evening to Mr Welch's houſe, and being „ 
refuſed lodgings by thoſe of his own profeſſion in 
the village, found it neceſſary to try the hoſpitality 
of a Proteſtant. Mr Welch received and entertain— 
ed him kindly ; and it being late when he arrived, 
the family ſoon went to reſt. They were not much 
troubled wirh the Friar*s prayers, but he was put 
into fome uneaſineſs with thoſe of Mr Welch.—A 


could give no account, he became very uneaſy.— 


and why ſo ſoon abroad. The other told bim, that 
he had put up at the houſe of the Hugenot Mini- 
ſter, but had met with very indifferent entertainment. 


it, from the continual whiſper which had diſturbed 
him all the night, and which could be nothing elle, 
but Mr Welch and the Devil talking together. 
The influence of prepoſſeſſion either in favour of, 
or 


7% 
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or. againſt thoſe who agree or diſagree with us in 
things that concern religion, is very ſtrong, and its 
ligatures not eaſily broken, Whilſt we are backward 
to allow that there is any ching wrong in our on 
party, we are prone to believe that there is ſcarce any 
thing virtuous or commendable in the party that op- 
poſes us. At our ſeparation ſrom each other, the 
difference was but ſmall ; but prejudice and party 
ſpirit can magnify exceedingly; and the mind chat 
hath been under the power thereof, will find great 
difficulty in emancipating itſelf. | 

To return to our ſubje& ; che countryman told 
the Friar, he was miſtaken in his opinion about the 
night whiſper, for it was the miniſter at his cuſtoma- 
ry prayers; and if he would ſtay another night, 
ſhould be ſatisſied thereof. Curioſity prevailed : 
The Friar pretending indiſpoſition, entreated another 


night's lodging, which was readily granted. Mr 
Welch was not like many maſters of families, who 
allow an interruption of their domeſtic worſhip upon 
--a ſtranger's arrival; eſpecially if his ſentiments and 


forms of devotion are oppoſite to his own. No, at 


the uſual time before dinner, he called his houſhold | 
together: firſt ſung a pſalm, then read a portion of 


{cripture and explained it; laſt of all prayed with 


great fervency ; of all which the Friar was an aſto- 
niſhed ſpectator; and was now convinced, that the 


Proteſtants both could and did perform that neceſ- 
3 exerciſe. At dinner the diſcourſe turned upon 
common incidents: Mr Welch had more humanity 


than 


, 
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than to make his gueſt unhappy by inveighing againſt 
the ſuperitition of the Romiſh Church. He had 
more ſenſe than to believe that a direct attack of 
this kind would do any good. It pleaſed God to 
accompliſh his gracious deſign by another way. 
The evening was concluded with devotional exer- 
ciſes of the ſame kind. Still the Friar's head run 
upon the night whiſper, what it could be. Of 
this he was ſoon . ſatisfied, by drawing near a little 
after midnight, to the place from whence the noiſe 
iſſued. He crept ſilently-to the door of Mr. Welch's 
chamber, and heard diſtinctly the words by which 
the devour breathings of his foul were uttered. He 
'heard the language by which communion between 
God and man is expreſſed, ſuch as he knew not had 
been in the world. Next morning he came to Mr, 
Welch, told him that he had been in Ignorance, and 
lived in darkneſs all his life, but had now reſolved to 
yenture his ſoul with him, and in the cauſe wherein 
he was engaged. He continued a proteſtant until 
his death, 

_ "Our chriſtian warrior about this time entered upon 
a new ſcene of action, from which it appeared that 
be did not want courage to make uſe of bodily wea- 
pons, as well as the {word of the ſpirit, when there 
was occaſion. 

By a miſtaken policy France had long perſecuted 
the proteſtants in her {dominions. That kingdom 
had ſuffered greatly. by the death and expulſion of 
many of them.” ee XIII. then on the throne, 


made 


* 
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made war upon them with great violence. They 
had not ſo learned the doctrine of non- reſiſtauce, as 
to neglect the methods of ſelf-defence, when there 
was a probability of ſucceſs ; eſpecially as the attack 
was not made upon their civil property, but upon the 
rights of conſcience. . The inhabitants of St. Jean 
d' Angely availed themſelves of the ſtrength of the 
place in which they lived, and made a ſtout reſiſt- 
ance againſt the royal army, by which they were be- 
ſreged and brought to great extremity. Mr. Welch 
then miniſter of rhe town, was not. idle in this im- 
portant criſs. He went from one part of the works 
to another, encouraging the citizens to hold out, 
aſſuring them that God would deliver them. In the 
| Hear of the ſiege, a cannon ball grazed on the bed 
on which he laid, and altho” it was likely that ano- 
ther might take nearly the ſame rout, vet he could 
not be prevailed upon to leave the room, until he 
had given thanks for his deliverance. The Kings 
party availed themſelves greatly of a riſing ground 
Which faced that part of the wall upon which the ci- 
tizens made their greateſt defence. A great gun was 
advantageoully placed upon this eminence, which ſo 
overlooked the wall, that none ducſt, yenture to Mas 
nage the cannon that were upon it. 

Mr. Welch dreading the fatal RT EI of 
this panic, which drove every man from his ſtation; 
uſed every method to recall them to their duty. 45 
example hath a powerful influence on theſe occaſions, 
he firſt mounted the wall himſelf, encouraging the 

f | gunner 
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gunaer, who was a Burgundian, to follow him. 


When they got to their ſtation, their buſineſs was to 
diſmount the enemy's guns, which from the height 
called them exceedingly, While the cannoneer was 
ſcouring his piece, Mr. Welch run to ſerve him with 
a charge: but on his return, a ſhot from the ene- 

my's ordnance, carried both the powder and bali out 
of his hand: Theſe being again ſupplied from the 


ſtore, the inſtrument of deſtruction was loaded, and 


the enemy's gun diſmounted at the firſt ſhot. 

This ſo diſcouraged the Grand Monarch, that he 
promiſed to allow the beſieged, if they would ca- 
pitulate, the free exerciſe of their religion, which 
was what chey contended for. Only he deſired to 
ener the city with his ſervants in an h >novurable 
manner. The- terms being agreed to, and the king 
admitted, Mr. Welch returned to his wonted em- 
ploy of preaching the goſpel. It often happens 
with perſecutors, that altho' neceſſiry for a time 
obliges them to lenient meaſures, yet they ſoon re- 
pent of their moderation, when they recover the 


power to oppreſs. Whilſt the wiſe man that had de- 
lirered the city was engaged in public duty, Lewis 
ſent the Duke d' Eſpernon to interrupt Bim, and 
bring him into the royal preſence. This noble meſ- : 


ſenger, inſtead of diſturbing the congregation, fat 
down-quietly until the worſhip was over, and then 


told his errand. Mr. Welch willingly followed , 
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The King incenſed at the Duke's delay, aſked 
him why he did not bring him out of the pulpir im- 
mediately ; ; the other anſwered in the words of thoſe 
that were ſent to apprehend our redeemer : © never 
man ſpake like this man” His Majeſty then turned 
to Mr. Welch, ſaying, © how durſt you preach 
within the yerge of the King's court, which is con- 
trary to the laws of France? The good man kneel- 
ing, and ſilently. praying for wiſdom and aſliſtance, 
made his defence in words to this purpoſe. © The 
preaching of the goſpel is a matter of ſuch high im- 
portance, that it becomes you and all your ſubjects 
to wait upon it. You are inſtructed by men who 
would perſuade you to ſeek acceptance with God by 
your own merit, or that of the ſaints, but I preach 
the merit of Chriſt alone for juſtification. As King 
of France you are fubject to no man on earth, yet your 
clergy keep you under a ſhameful raffallage to the 
biſhop of Rome. 
This prudent and well- conducted addreſs ſo con- 
tiliated the favour of the Gallic monarch ; that he 
was diſmiſſed with the higheſt marks of approbation, 
And when the city was taken afterwards, upon the 
renewal of the war ; the King commanded care to 
be taken of Mr. Welch; and that waggons ſhould 
be provided toconvey him and his family to Rochelle: 
frem whence he ſome time after embarked for Eng- 
Jand ; which he found to be an inhoſpitable land. 
It was the opinion of phyſicians, that his decayed 
ftrength, would be moſt readily recruited in his na- 
| tlye 
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tive air, Application was therefore made to king 
James, that he might be permitted to return to Scot- 


land; but this jealous prince would not allow it, leſt 


his beloved ſcheme of eſtabliſhing epiſcopacy there, 
ſhould be impeded by Mr. Welch's remonſtrances. 
Requeſt was then made that he might be allowed to 
preach in London. This was granted; but alas! it 
could eaſily be inferred from his increaſing infirmi- 
ties, that he had nearly finiſhed his teſtimony, He 
entered the pulpit with the ſame alacrity with which 


he was wont to perform the work of him that ſent 
him. Like a truſty veteran whoſe ſoul retains all the _ 


youthful fire, which formerly diſplayed itſelf jn the 
day of battle, but whoſe body is relaxed and cner— 


vated by following the camp. Mr. Welch only 


lived to preach ons long ſermon, which was delivered 
in a very affecting and pathetic manner. He had loft 
the uſe of his knees, which by long and frequent 
kneeling at prayer, were hardencd into a ſubſtance 
like a horn. Retiring inro his chamber when pub- 
lic worſhip was over, he died without a groan in 
the 52d year of his age. 


Eſcap'd from perſecution's cruel | As aged rock on ſt » my ocean's 


rod, ſhore, . 
The pious Welch in ſafety dwells } Refilts the beating waves's inceſ- 
with God ; | ſant roar ; 
No more in prayer he ſpends the | So Welch's zen, from what his 
. lonely night, x heart approv'd, 
His voice is tan'd to praiſe in | By frown or tavour, never could 
endleſs light. {| be mov'd. | 
I Althe! 
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Altho? in the courſe of theſe ſtrictures, we ſhall 
moſtly confine ourſelves to men of public ſtations, 
who ated ſome noble part in the Church of God, 
and were valiant for the truth upon earth: yet, 
teſt any ſhould imagine that wiſdom and virtue are 
ouly co be found with theſe, we {hall hold up to 
our reader's view, the hiſtory and character of a 


very extraordinary perſonage, inthe private walks 


of life, extracted from Turner's remarkable pro- 
vidences, part 1. ch. 18.—From which the two 
following things will appear; 1. The invincible 
hatred of wicked men at ferious piety and vital god- 
Tineſs ; and 2. The no leſs reſolute perſeverance in 

the practice of religion, unco which ſome by the 
power of divine grace have attained, notwichſtand- 
ing the many diſcouragements thrown in their 
Way. OM 


The Liſe of Mr. STUDLY: 


DD OMETIME after the reformation from popery, 
which happily obtained in this kingdom in the 16th 
century, there lived in the county of Kent, a gen- 
tleman bred to the law, poſſeſſing an eſtate of 4001. 
per annum, whoſe name was Studly. His character 
was ſtrongly marked with a deep-rooted hatred ot 
practical religion, cfpecially as it appeared in the 
lives and practices of thofe, who on account of their 


temarkable ſtrictneſs and peculiar ſanity, were then 
#6 called 
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called puritans. God bleſſed him with à ſon, the 


hero of our ſtory, who in his youth unhappily ex- 
perienced the influence of evil example, which acted 
ſo powerfully on his tender mind, that he readily 


| followed his father's SPA in hating that which 


was goad. 

Bur God who had ſeparated him from the womb, 
according to his purpoſe and grace, called him from 
a vain converſation and from working wicked works 
with men, in the fallowing extraordinary manner. 
Having ſpent a long evening with a few ſelect com- 
panions in London, as he returned to his lodgings, 
the grate of a cellar being incautiouſly left open in 
his way, he fell into it, and becauſe of the thick 


_ darkneſs about him, and the exceſſive heat of the li- 


quor within, (for he had drank to exceſs,; he be- 
heved he had got into hell. The horror of that 
place of torment ſeized him, and he ſpent the night 
under the moſt uneaſy feelings, that the heart of 
man can well ſuffer. Strong terrors, are one of the 
great variety of ways, by which God awakens his, 


choſen veſſels of mercy. It was ſo in the cafe before 


us: For ſome time Studly felt the ſmart of a godly 
ſorrow, which iſſued in true repentance. Melancho-. 
ly often ſpreads her ſable wings over God's little chil. 
dren; but as the darkneſs of the night is diſpelled 
by the riſing day, ſo do they emerge from the depths. 
of diſtreis, into a ſtate of hope and joy. Whilſt 
our young convert was in the former of theſe con 
e 
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ditions, he did not, as is the practice of many, fly 
to gay company, and a free mode of living, that he 
might drown conviction in the intemperate cup, and 
ſilence the clamours of conſcience in balls and aſ- 
ſemblies. No, after he was come to himſelf aud 
had returted to the country, he betook himſelf to 
ſerious bcoks, and read the ſcripture to be gay ; * 
prayer vas alſo his delight. | 
He had hardly taſted the ſweets of religion, when 
he was interrupted in the exerciſe of it by his father, 
who fearinz he ſhould become a puritan, uſed bim 
roughly. Deprading him to the {tation of a ſeryanr, 
he commanded him to take care of his horſes, which 
the fon humbly and chearfully ſubmitted to. The 
buſineſs of the ſtable being over, he uſed to ſpend a 
conſiderable part of the night in reading, which his 
cruel father perceiving, deprived him of candle hght, 
in the room of which that of rhe fire was ſubſtituted. 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, young Studly 
declared to a friend, that the joys and conſolations 
of reli on, were ſuch as he had never before expe. 
rienced, which made him reſolve to continue in the 
practice of it, whatever the conſequences might be. 
All theſe means proving ineffectual, the father re- 
folved to ſend him to France, that by converſing with 
a people of a gay and airy diſpoſition, he might be 
cured of his melancholy, as he called ir. The con- 


Hy was the cale 3 "for, a kind providence directed 
5 , him 


F An $3preſſion of Mr. Toung, and nw from him by Alx. 
derer. | 
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bim to the houſe of a proteſtant miniſter, where he 


made great progreſs in learning the language of the 
country, but eſpecially i in acquiring a more exten- 


ſive knowledge of chriſtianity. The gentieman in 


whoſe houſe he lodged, being of a pious diſpoſition, 
their kindred fouls united in the warmeſt and moſt inti- 


mate friendſhip. But the happineſs reſulting from this 
intercourſe was ſoon interrupted, by his father's let- 


ter, recalling him to England, He prevailed with 
the French clergyman to accompany him, and they. 


ſoon arrived and were made welcome at his father's 


' houſe. Paternal affeQion awakening, after. an ab- 
ſence of ſome months, made old Studly forget the 


original ground of quarrel between them, for a 
lutle. But it was not long, until, by ſurprizing the 
ſtranger and his fon at their uſual prayers, this quar- 
rel was renewed with greater violence. As ſoon as 
his ſon's companion departed, he bethought himſelf 
of ſome other employment for him. 

A certain noble lady at White-hall, rook him into. 


her family in the character of her gentleman, to 


wait upon her to her coach, and perform other of- 
fices, for which he was by this time well qualified. 
It was ſuppoſed, that the vain and noiſy life of a 
court, which the lady much frequented, would ſoon 


| baniſh all ſerious thoughts from his breaſt. But the 


plant of grace when it kath taken root in the heart, 


is not ſo eaſily deſtroyed as the world generally ima- 
gine. It refuſes ſubjection to * power inferior ta 


chat which planted it. 
There 


* 
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There were many of this lady's domeſtics addicted 
to the faſhionable vices which abound every where, 
eſpecially about the metropolis. Studly reſolved to 
combat theſe, and root them out if poſſible. His 
chaſte ears were daily grated with horrid oaths and 
noiſy jangling, which always prevail among people 
whoſe hearts are torn with unmortified paſſions, and 
have loſt the government of themſelves. By ſeaſon- 
able remonſtrances and friendly advice, dictat ed by 
the ſpirit of love, at length thro” the bleſſing of God, 
he prevailed with ſome of them to deſiſt from their 
wicked practices. The happy infection ſpread thro* 
the whole hall. The effect was ſoon viſible, and the 
place of riot and intemperance, became a quiet and 
peaceable habitation. I be noble lady ſoon felt the 
happy eſlect, and nn rejoiced at the ſudden 
change. 

As one ſinner deſtroys much 3 ſo. one virtu- 
ous perſon, may be the means of rooting out much 
evil. Our religion is not only wifely calculated to 
prepare us for future blifs, but to make us happy 
in the way to it, entering into. and {weetening all the 
fereral ſtations of life. The pious king of Iſrael, 
who wrote the hundred and firſt pſa lm, payed great 
re ſpect to truth and virtue in the choice of his ſer- 
vants, allowiag none to ſtand before him addicted to 
pride and lying, or any other wickedneſs. Whether 
piety and ſoberneſs mark the character of the great 

or 
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or not, it is much for their intereſt to be ſerved by 


the faithful of the land. 


The lady under whoſe roof young Studly had 
now lived twelve months, became more and more 
attached to him, his preſence keeping the whole 


houſe in awe : When by an unwelcome viſit from the 


father, their happineſs was diſturbed, and their con- 
teHion diflolved.. After the uſual ſalutation, Mr. 
Studly enquired into the behaviour of his ſon; 
hoping that by this time, he would be irritated in 
the myſtery of iniquity. The lady imagining that 
it would comfort the heart of every parent to be in- 
formed of the ſobriety and virtue of his child, be- 
ſtowed many juſt encomiums upon her ſervant. “ I 
have reaſon to bleſs the day I ſaw his face, the un- 
rulyneſs of my domeftics, hath long been matter 
of juſt complaint: but fince your ſon became one of 
them, his prudent carriage and well-tmed advice, 
have wrought ſuch an amazing change, that I now 
live as quiet in my houſe, as in any private family in 
the country.” | 

How great was her ſurprize to behold, whillt ſhe 
proceeded with this pleaſing narration, the indications 
of diſappointed hope, and the moſt violent anger in 
the father's countenance, which ſoon broke forth in 
2 ſtorm of noiſy words :—** What will he make pu” 
ritans in Whire-hall alſo ? This is not a proper. place 


for him, I muſt carry him home again.” Altho' the 
whole family, but eſpecially the good lady, were 


troubled 


— 
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troubled at theſe words, yet the old chil was in⸗ 


flexible. 

When they arrived at the mie ſeat. in Kent; the 
father was as much at a Joſs-as ever; what. courſe to 
purſue. As bis laſt reſource, hie reſolved to connect 
his ſon by marriage to ſome family as wicked as his 
own; knowing, that the readieſt way to corrupt 
the morals of ſuch as fear God, is to bind them by 
the matrimonial tie with thoſe of the oppoſite cha- 
rafter, It is the obſervation of a great man, * that 
marriage, with or without the affe ction proper for 
it, exhibits the livelieſt picture of heaven or hell, 
that we can behold in this world. A greater than 


he f hath told us, that if the married are not heirs 


together of the grace of life, their prayers will be 
hindered. And certainly there is nothing that will 
_ diſcourage one of the parties more in the practice of 
religion, than when the other hath a rooted averſion 
to it. Our young chriſtian was apprized of the 
danger of being unequally yoked with an unbelieyer, 
as will appear from the ſequel. 

The morning came when all things being ready 
for their journey, Mr. Studley and his ſon ſet out 
with very different views; the former, that by match. 
ing him with a lady of oppoſite principles, the ſtrong 
inclinations to piety and ſeriouſneſs might be ſtifled 
and ſuppreſſed : The latter, out of reſpect to his 
fire's command, and a humble dependance on the 
en of God with reſpect to the event. 


— At 
* The Spectator. + The Apoſtle Peter, 
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At no great diſtance there lived a gentleman of 
fimlar fortune, ho had a daughter , whoſe beauty 
Was her principal recommendation. Voung Mr 
Studly had heard of the character of the family, 
which was not according to his wiſhes: but as he had 


the information might be wrong, or that a favoura- 
ble change might have been produced. His father 
wok care to feed this hope, by appriſing the young 
lady and her friends of his intentions, telling them, 
chat as his ſon was of a very ſerious, turn, they ſſiould 
take care to avoid all kind of exceſs and debauchery, 
while-he was there. The matter was conducted ac- 


cordingly, and the parties were mutually Pleaſed with 
one another. 


1 1 / {ft , 129 


fire of their union, and promiſed to ſettle his whole 
eſtate upon him, otherwiſe he would not give him 2 
farthing. - This declaration was very agreeable. m 
the. young man, who at firſt fight was touched with 
N the beauty of the intended bride, and een 
earneſt deſire of a ſpeedy n ia 
M,atters were ſoon adjuſted, and preparations, bes 
ing made on both ſides, the nuptial 4 came, on 
which the young couple joined hands. | 


Before noon the fame decorum was eblemved as at 

8 weir firſt interview; but after the wedding. dinner che 
maſk. was taken off. The reſtraints which hypocrites 

| lay chemſelves under, are only for a time, and to ſerve 

t à turn. A chearſul glaſs diſcoyers the real character. 


21 | K Whuſt 


| 


not of late been much at home, he hoped that either 


On their return the Ae e ſtrong, de- 
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Wund a variety of healths/wetit'round/their tongues 
challenged their uſual liberty; and amongſt the reſt, 
the bride ſwore à dreadful cath. 'A good man's ha- 
tred of fin is only -khown by perſoris of ſimilar difpo- 
ſirions. Such need not be told, that this unhallowed 
ſoutid would be an unwelcome faltite to the ears of 
young Studly. He was ſtruck with amazement ; 
and without any cctemony ſtepped out of the room 
into che ſtable, and mounting 11 ws WOES, 
n into the felddsx. 34088 
How ſtrongly does conmiation pate onr folly when 
it is too late! He now reflected bitterly upon his 
raſhneſs, in being fo blinded with love as to join him- 
ſelf ro one that was not joined to the Lord, for whoſe 
facred name ſhe payed no regard. He reflected bit- 
terly upon his neglect of prayer, which ſhould have 
been more than ordinarily fervent on this occaſion. 
He now gave bimſelf up for loſt, and had ſome 
thobgbts of riding quite off. At laſt coming to a 
woòd, he entered it, and tying his horſe to à tree, 
ſpent the afternoon in prayer, ſhedding wany tears 
for his raſhnefs and folly, After aſking counſel of 
Heaven, he found his mind ſtrongly imprefled with a 
deſire to return, and make known the ne of. 0 
* a departure. ee RNS, | 
The Hurry in the any at theloſs of the't bride- 
proom was great, and the bride was retired to her 
chamber in a penſire mood. She chided him pretty 
ſeverely for expoſing her to ſcorn and ridicule. He 
| enrreared her to ſit down by Him and patiently hear 
YT > | F, the 


* 
, 
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che kiſtory of hib life, - The moſt remarkable parti- 
chlars of which He now run over, as comalind in the 
above page olft © 0 
One exprefſion'which be Geduenby repeated ſur- 
prized her not a little, and that was, « God "thro! 
grate did ſo and ſo for me. © She aſked him the 
meaning of thoſe wards ? fo ignorant was ſhe of the 


doctrines of Chriſtianity.” After a brief account of 
the grace of God, which made him to differ from 


thoſe chat are lying in wickedneſs; ſhe enquired with 


all the anxiety with which the conviction of fin is ac- 
companied;”* If there was any grace for her, who 
had been ſuch a ſtranger to God, and tranſgreſſor of 
his laws? This, he ſaid, was the ſubject of his fer- 
vent prayer in the wood; ; and as God had given ir- 
dications of his gracibus anſwer, he defired that they 
might pray together, that the grace of God might 
be given unto her. This prayer, unto which ſhe 
readily agreed, conſiſted of many carneſt ſupplica. 


tions, and was accompanied with many tears, the 


flood gates of which, on his part, were opened in the 
wood ; but now flowed for the firſt time from the 


lady's eyes, on a religious account, 


No body was at pains to enquire, when they were 
called down ſtairs, why their cheeks were bedewed 
with weeping ; the cauſes of it were however ſoon 
diſcovered : for the old man, according to cuſtom, 
having ſwore an bath at ſupper, was mildly nter 


dy his daughter, who faid, I beſeech you father 


do not ſwear.” At theſe words he aroſe from the 
12 table 
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table. in a fury, “ What, ſays he, hath he made his 
wife a ppritan already 2.1 ſwear: by the great God, 
that I will ſer fire to the four corners of my beauties 
bub halt with m on hand. rather than he ſhall en- 
jo. it.; J Bow ic has Nis 304 
He made his will accordingly. leaving Uis! 1 to 
diſtant relations, and only ten pounds to his ſon, to 
cut. off his claim. De Reeves, one of his heirs, ſent 
for Mr Studly upon his father's death, which hap- 
pened ſoon after, paid him the ten pounds, adding, 
that he had been a repellious ſon, and might chan 
himſelf for what had happened. The other meek- 
1y received the money and departed. The lady was 
allo deſerted by her friends, ſo that they had nothing 
10 depend upon but 200l. left her by her grandmo- 
ther. With thiMrhey ſtocked, a farm in Suſſex, and 
applied themſelyes to the improvement of it with 
great diligence. Grace is: eontent with little, and is 
the friend of induſtry and œc q, i. When the 
married pair draw in an equal yoke, their mutual af- 
fection will make every ſtation agreeable. Altho' 
Mrs Studly had never been accuſtomed to buſineſs 
of this kind, yet ſhe ſoon learned to milk her own 
cows, and do every office about the family. In the 
ſpace. of three years they ſaw their features blended 
I — in a riſing offspring; and were as happy as the exer- 
F f tile of virtue can make her children, and the preſent. 
condition of humanity will permit; when an unex- 
pected accident gave a new turn to their affairs. 


Mr Studly being on a journey to Kent, was met by 
an 


* 
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an old tenant of his father's, who ſaluted him as' his 
landlord. This mode of addreſs ſerved only to a- 
waken the remembrance, of what in juſtice he ought 


to have been. Whilſt he gently rallied him for his 


ill-timed compliment, the countryman explained him. 
ſelf. © I know, lays he, more about your affairs 
chan you do; your father, altho' a cunning lawyer, 
could not allienate nor will the eſtate away from you, 
becauſe in the purchaſe of it your name is inſerted as 
well as his own. This material circumſtance I and a 
few more of the tenants have recolle&ed, and have 
refuſed to pay any more rent to Dr Reeves. I will 
aſſiſt you in bringing the matter to a legal trial with 
all the money in my pocket, and you may depend 
upon being righted at the firſt hearing. Y—— 

Theſe glad ridings would have tranſported a man 
beyond meaſure, whoſe heart was not fixed upon a 


better inheritance and more induring ſubſtance. In 


à term or two, Mr Studly recovered all that had 


been loſt for the ſake of religion; and lived many 


years with his loving wife and cbildren 1 in 50 coy 
ment of it, 


What Jeſus ſaid he'd to his 11 He ſlands a monument ofp power- 

vants give, | ful grace, 

That for þis ſake ſhould lands or || Whoſe deep impreſſion nothing 

hbouſes leave. could efface. 

Whoſe love for him ſuperior | Altho' from ev'ry quarter oft al- 
ſhould riſe, ſail'd, 

Tolove of lite, or ought beneath | | Yet faith victorious over fin pre- 
the Kies de 

That Studiy did, in full entent, When great temptations mark 
receive, our courſe below, 


Of peace on earth, and life be⸗ -A great reward the Saviour will 
* the e 3 „ beſtow⸗ 
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| little appearance of a ſpeedy termination; we ſhall 


and preſerye their religious liberty, which was the 
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As 215 e 2 
8 by attention of all 1 is now fixed upon 
America, and the prodigious ſtruggle for power or 


independence there. ſubſiſting, of which there js but 


conduct our readers thither, to take a view of ſome 


very important events that happened to the firſt plant 
ats of ; thoſe deſert. regions of the new world, which 
| fs now after a hundred years cultivation ſubſiſt large 


armies... We will ind in che courſe of chis narrative, 
chat nothing but a determined reſolution to obtain 


cauſe of their emigration from this kingdom, could 


enable chem to overcome the complicated hardſhips 


with which they-contended for many years, And 
alcho ciyil liberty be che oſtenſible object of preſent 
litigation, yet, we have ſometimes. thought, that 
their obſtinate reſiſtance of a ſpperior force, origi- 
nates in the fear of being abridged in heir ſpiritual 
concerns. But we hope there 1 is no ' caple for this 
Jealouſy. 

Before we accompany anr brethren TEN? the At- 
jantic, ſhallrake a ſhort view of the ſtate of affairs at 
home, which obliged ſo many thouſands to expoſe 
ben e and properties to its mercileſs: wayes, We 

ſhall 


2 
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ſhall then conſider the nature and ſtrauge appearunec 
of the country which received them, together wir 
the character, cuſtoms and retigion of the natives: 
| And laſt of all, trace ſome of tlie ſteps that were tits 
ken to civilize and bring to the knowledge of God 
theſe Fanden be. e by r the ey yan YO | 
of dur ſtorrxr. 

North America for à long time after it was cb 
yered by Columbus, was only an object of ſpecula⸗ 
tion, until neceſſity; the parent of many bold under. 
takiugs, obliging many to go thither, New En gland 
was peopled from the Old. He whoſe 'providence 
brings good out of evil, accompliſhed this great * 
rent, by means of the religious jangling which ob. 
tained in the parent ſtate. The ſufferings of our fel- 
low fubjects in this kingdom on account of their 
faith, blacken every page of the hiſtory of thoſe 
times. After the ſtruggle with the church of Rome 
was over, and her members in this kingdom reduced 
to a ſtare of quietnefs by their ſubjection to penal 
laws, a new ſcene of contention commenced, on ac- 
count of the ſurther attempts of the ſovereigns of 
Britain to introduce the ſame form and modes of 
worſhip into every part of their dominions, and ſu- 
perinduce obedience and conformity thereunto by 
all their ſubjects. Forgetting that earthly princes 
have no concern with our religions renets, that for 
our ſentiments on this ſubject we are amenable to 
God only, —and that civil courts can take no cogni- 
zarice of them. Or if they even Had a bg it would 
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1 . 
ed in, 38 to * 0 than ate. on ac- | 
count of mens prodigious tenaciouſneſs for their own 
opinions. The writer of theſe memoirs does not take 
upon him to determine on which fide, truth and juſtice 
preponderated in this famous controverſy, but only 
to narrate events as. they happened ; nor can he flat- 
ter himſelf that his decifion would produce any change 
in the ſentiments of his readers. One thing is cer- 
taia, that the reſolute ſtand which the noncorformiſts 
made forthe rights of conſcience, hath ſecured to the 
proteſtant diſſenters the privileges they now enjoy. 
It is well known, that altho' the two celebrated 
reformers, Luther and Calvin, nearly coincided. in 
their opinions about the doctrines of Chriſtianity, yet 
they diſfered conſiderably in ſertling the government 
of the church, and the modes of worſhip. Nor was 
it either of theſe that the firſt nonconformiſts ſcrupled, 
but the rigorous. impoſition of them under the ſeve - 
reſt penalties. All of them, except the Browniſts, 
acknowledged the church of England to be the church 
of Chriſt, and joined in communion, with her, whilſt 
ſhe held the croſs in baptiſm and the veſtments uſed 
in the time of popery, to be things indifferent. But 
when either their divine authority, or the church's 
" right to impoſe them were claimed, many, of the cler- 
gy chought it their duty to ſacriſice cheir rich livings, 
| . the peace of their own minds. . 1 
The difference between the puritans and their bre- 
mren of the hierarchy was widened by the return of 
many who were baniſhed during the perſecution.) of 


queen 
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hacen Mary, into thoſe parts of Germany and Swit- 
>erland, where the reformation had obtained: who, 
8bſetvitig the diſcipline of Calvin and hi adherents, 
were ſtrongly prepoſeſſed in its favour, and returned 
to England in the begitining of queen Elizabeth's 
reign ; hoping either to introduce it into their own 
country, or to exerciſe it peaceably themſelves. 

But they were permitted to do neither; for this 
princes not only affected 2 great deal of pomp and 
ceremony in religion, but ſhe ordered Archbiſhop 
Parker to inforce an exact uniformity to the rites 
and ceremories of the church, upon all the clergy in 
her dominions. The kings and queens of England 
ſince the reformation have imprudently transferred 
the headſhip of the church of Chriſt from the biſhop 
of Rome to themſelves : forgetting that his kingdom 
is not of this world ; that it ſubſiſted ſome hundred 
years without the aid of the civil magiſtrate; yea, e- 
yen when every attemot was made by th: p6wers of 
this earth to ſubvert it. For how deſireable ſoever 
it may be, to live under the protection of the civil law, 
and the government of a chriſtian prince, yet our re- 
gard for the religion of Jeſus would be greatly ſeſſen. 
ed, did we not ſuppoſe and were · aſſured, that it 
can ſtand by itſelf in virtue of bis promiſe, unto 
whom all power is committed. There is ſome con. 
ſiſtence inthe proceſs of argumentation and ſentiments 
of thoſe, who conferred the honour of the ſuprewe 
headſhip of the church upon the Pope, believing 
him to be infallible ; but to give it to King Henry, 


VIII. whom no man thought ſo, was a n that end- 
L no 
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not be defended upon any principle that the vritet 
knows of. | | 
| Theſe were the ſentiments of the ohtitang when 
queen Elizabeth was authorited by tae convocation 


and parliament, * to ordain and publiſh ſuch farther 


rites and ceremonies as ſhould be moſt for the rever- 
ence of Chriſt's. holy myſteries and ſacraments. *” 
From this unlimited grant, men juſtly inferred, that 
if either the nature or number of rites in divine ſer- 
vice, Were intruſted to perſons fallible and given 
to change, there would be no end of innoyation and 
will-worſhip. That the glorious and inviſible head, 
beſt knew in what manner his religion ſhould be con- 
ducted; that it would be an impeachment either of 
his wiſdom or goodneſs to ſuppoſe that the ſyſtem of 
inſpiration is imperfe&, and doth not contain every 
thing relating to the worthip and ordinances of his 
houſe.” | | 
The parliament ſoon Perc their error, and in 
1573 deputed ſome of the members of both houſes 
to wait upon the queen, beſeeching her to relax a 
little in favour of the difſenters ; but 1 in an arbitrary 
tone they were forbid to meddle any more with thoſe 
matters. The biſhops immediately revived their ſeve- 
rities, and called many of the puritan miniſters before 
their eccleſiaſtical courts, and upon examination caſt 
them into priſon, This method, inſtead of healing 
the wounds of the church, widened them. From this 
time it was that many ſeparate meetings for religion 


took cre date. . The hardſhips impoſed upon the 
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| filenced miniſters endeared them the more to the peo- 
ple, who followed them into the fields and woods to 
hear the goſpel, The breach became now irrepar- 
able, and gave riſe to that ſeparation which ſtill divides 
the Church of England. 

The hiſtory of our country from this eh to 
1610, preſents one continued ſcene of epiſcopal ty: 
ranny and perſecution, eſpecially under the primates 
Whitgift and Bancroft, whoſe ſacerdotal robes were 


9 ſtained with much blood, Nor did the acceſſion of 
1 K. James to the throne of England produce any 
. healing meaſures. The nonconformilts were high in 
of their expectations from him, as he was bred a preſ- 
Y byterian, and had declared the Church of Scotland 
ory to be the pureſt in the, world, But they were much 
bis miſtaken, for he changed his principles, if ever he 
had any, with his country. His reign was one con- 
ad in rinued ſcene of luxury and eaſe. As he ſuffered 
r churchmen to act as they pleaſed, no conceſſions in 
x favour of ſeparatiſts could be obtained. Theſe being 
:reary wearied out by an unavailing. conteſt with arbitrary 
thoſe power, meditated a place of retreat. 


1 ſeve- About the year 1607, a” few of them went over 
from Yorkſhice- to Amſterdam. Some years after, 


re 
wy” the Browniſts, ſo called from their leader, embarked 
healing tor Leyden. Theſe had fuffered more than other. 
om this nonconformiſts, their opinions being more inimical to 
religion epiſcopacy. They denied the Church of England ta 
apon the be a true church, and Ker miniſters to be regularly 


Wel. They ſaid her A Was anti-chriſtian, 


fenced 


\ 
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and her ordinances invalid, From theſe uncharitable 
ſcntiments howeyer they happily departed, under the 
conduct of Mr John Robiſon, who ſucceeded Ro- | 
bert Brown, that furious bigot, i in the church at 
Leyden. Mr Robiſon may be called the father of 
the Independents, as he ſtruck into a middle way be- 
tween the Browniſts and Preſbyterians. He acknow- 
ledged the reformed churches to be the churches of 
Chriſt, and joined with them in word and prayer, but 
not in ſacraments and diſcipline. He maintained thax 
erery particular church or Jociety of Chriſtians hag 
A complcat power within itſelf to chooſe its own of- 
ficers, adminiſter all goſpel ordinances, and exerciſe 
all acts of authority and diſcipline over its members; 
and that conſequently it was independent of all cla. 
ſes, ſynods, convocations, and councils ; although 
he allowed the expediency of theſe for reconciling of 
differences, or giving adyice, but not for exerciſing 
any act of authority. Theſe were fome of the lead- 
ing opinions of the firſt emigrants to North America 
in 1620, alter they had continued at Leyden ten 
years. 

The t mes became till worſe under King Charles 
I. who ſucceeded his father in 1629. Biſhop Laud 
now got the direction of church affairs, who, altho? 
a patron of learning, was one of the moſt wretched 
x Politicians that ever diſgraced the council board, A. 
merica owes its ſpeedy population to this prelate, who 
ſcrewed eccleſiaſtical tyranny to its utmoſt height. 


His deſign, faith the hiſtorian of thoſe times, * was to 
| make 
* Compleat Hiſt, of Eng. Vol. UI. Page 85. 5 
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make the Church of England rival that of Rome in 
point of ſplendour, and the biſhops as abſolute as 
the pope and cardinals. | The eccleſiaſtical commiſſi- 
on court reſembled that of the inquiſition ; the will 
of the biſhops was here a ſtanding law, that tauched 
the lives and liberties of men, 

Three fourths of the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land in thoſe times, it is ſaid, were Calviniſts in their 
ſentiments * but the favourite biſhops being Armi- 
nians, they prevailed with the king to forbid the for- 
mer to preach upon election, or any of the five arti. 
cles about which they differed from their brethren, 
whilſt the latter and their adherents were allowed to 
enveigh againſt theſe doctrines with all freedom. 

The hardſhips that men were expoſed to, who 
were ſo unhappy as to differ in opinion from thoſe in 
power, diſpoſe us to thankfulneſs for the peace that 
now obtains among all parties. To inſiſt longer up- 
on this ſubject would adminiſter little to the ſatisfaction 
of my readers. Suſſice it to ſay, that neither learn- 
ing, nor piety, nor diligence and ſucceſs in the work 
of God; nor any other qualification, could fave a 
man from ruin, that ſcrupled conformity to epiſcopal 
injunctions. Fifty godly miniſters were ſuſpended 
or excommunicated in the biffiopric of Ely, becauſe 
ej they uſed extempore prayer before and after ger. 
mon, and refuſed to read the book of ſports, &c. 
No wonder the leaders of the church were EPI 
hated, who drove ſo furiouſly that the whole nation 
groancd under their oppreſſion, . 

To 
* Neal's "IR. of New-England, Vol. I. Page 126. 
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Io this alternative they were compelled, either ta 
draw the fword in defence of their rights, whereby 
the nation would be involved in all the miferies of a eĩ- 
vil war, or to ſeek an aſylum in ſome diſtant land. Mr 
White, miniſter of Dorcheſter, is among the firſt 
mentioned at this period, who choſe the laſt of theſe. 
Shocked at the ſcenes of blood exhibited in this ob 
finate ſtruggle for religious liberty, and encouraged 
dy the ſucceſs of the Plymouth colony eſtabliſhed af- 
ter much labour and fatigue, he meditated a ſettle- 
ment for the ſilenced miniſters in Maſſachuſſets Bay. 
Emigrations to that place began as early as 1625, but 
the firſt ſettlers being few in number, with difficulty 
maintained their ſtation and kept themſelves alive. A 
letter from Mr White, when they were preparing 
for a return, encouraged them to wait for the arri- 
val of their friends; with whom a patent from the 
king, proviſions and goods of every kind were pro- 
wiſed. This charter is dated March 4, 1628; con- 
taining,” amongſt many other ample privileges, a 
power to elect their own goyernors, and liberty of 
confcience to worthip God as they thought proper. 
Strange! that what was accounted worthy of death 
at home, ſhould} be made lawful by royal authority 
ia America! We are hereby taught, that princes 
mind but little what the difcipline or doctrines of the 
church are, as contained in {criprure ; but will always 
countenance and ſupport that ſcheme which is moſt 
favourable to their ſyſtem of politics. But however 
tond rhe rulers were to get quit of rheſe troubleſome. 
A WEN? 
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men, as they called them, yet they ſoon fonnd their 
miſtake : In a few years, ſociety being drained of her 
moſt uſeful members, a proclamation appeared, “0 
reſtrain without a licence the tranſportation of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects. Eight ſhips; with many gentlemen 
baronets, and amongſt others the famous Oliver 
Cromwell on board, were now on the Thames, ready 
to ſail for New England, but prevented by this man- 
date. 

But it is time we mould now ſpeak of cles: nature 
of the country that received them. Every man is ti- 
ed by the ſtrongeſt motives to the place of his birth: 
The propoſals of removing to a diſtant land, where 
friends have gone before, and trade invites, may rea- 
dily be accepted of: but when we contraſt a cultiva- 
ted and fruirful country with a waſte and howling 

wilderneſs ; a ſociety, poliſhed and defended by law 
with cruel and untutored ſavages ; the alternative 
when conſidered, will ſhake the ſtrongeſt reſolution 1 
We pity the unkappy crew, who are obliged to land 
on an unknown ſhore for freſh proviſions ; expoſed 
to the monſters of the foreſt 3 without houſes to co- 
ver them, or friends to conſole them! Theſe may, 
after procuring a temporary relief, return to a more 
hoſpitable land. But our American friends had no 


ſuch hope: they were obliged to maintain their ſta- 
tion or periſh in the attempt. 
the liberty ſo dearly earned 
The deſcription Lord Anſon gives of. Tian, an 
ns, in the South Sea, is GAY oppoſite to the ac. 


1 count 


May they long enjoy 
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count which truth obliges us to give of the great con- 
_ tinent of North America. Inſtead” of exhibiting 4 
picture of paradiſe, conſiſting of verdant plairts and 
lowing herds, it repreſented a horrid and diſmal proſ- 
pet of endleſs ragged foreſts, dark and impenetrable 
- thickets; the haunts of fierce animals, which with 
the woods that concealed them muſt be rooted out 
with danger and toil. This new world is ſtudded with 
lakes, ſome of them of more extent than this iſland, 
ſtriped with riversthe largeſt in the world, and indent- 
edwith many ſpacious bays, So that it ſeems deſigned 
by dhe author of nature for the ſear of a great inde- 
-pendent empire. Bur we hope, for out country” s 
fake, that this eyent is yet far off. 

That Which ſtruck the Engliſh with the greatest 
horror, was the ſight of the many wretched human 
creatures that lined the banks of the river where they 
landed; either entirely naked, or ſhagged with the 
+ Kkins of wild beaſts ; talking in a hard aid uncouth 

language, and addicted to the worſhip of Devils. 
Although they appeared to be many in number, yer, 
- as our countrymen learned afterwards, little more 
than one in ten eſcaped the deraſtation of a plague 
that had lately raged ; which however hard to the 
natives, was a fayourable circumſtance to the ſtran- 
gers, who would otherwiſe, it is probable, have 
0 been ſwallowed up. ; 
How any of Adam's poſterity 457) be conveyed . 
te che weſtern world, before the Europians viſited 
it, and without the help of an improved navigation, 
| | s 13 
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is a matter yet undecided. From the firſt numbers 
of a hiſtory of America now publiſhing, it appears, 


that the author believes they are a race of men dif- 
ferent from Adam and his ſons: which he endeavours 


fo prove by the characteriſtic differences between 
them and the other inhabitants of this globe. But 


no ſuch doctrine can be admitted by thoſe who be- 
lieve the Bible, which informs us, that we are all 
deſcended from one father; and that tlie flood in the 
days of Noah was üniverſal, fo that the whole human 


race ſprung a ſecond time from one pair. As to the 


time, the place from whence, and other circumſtances 
attending the firſt emigration from the great contivent 
where the Ark reſted, to the new world; theſe things 
are likely forever to remain a ſecret. It appears 
however from late diſcoveries that emigrations are 
poſſible both for man and beaſt : for either the king- 
doms of Europe and Afia join the great continent of 
North America near the Pole, —or the ſeas are fo 
narrow in thoſe parts, chat a paſſage on the ice or in 
ſmall craft is very prattica ble. Büt the people 
of South America feem to have come from Africa or 
fome poliſhed nation not fan from the Mediteranian; 
as appears from the deſcription of Mexico when it 
became ſubject to Spain: where there were a regular 
government, elegant buildings, images aud N 
not unſkilfully executed. 

Thoſe on the North Continent wirli whom we ha yh 
to do were of quite different characters. They cem 
to have been the moſt wretched of the human ſpecies; 

M although 
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although living i in a country which now affords the 
coloniſts all the conveniences of life, yet they knew 
not how to avail themſeltes of their ſituation. A 
few poles ſtuck in the earth and tied at top, covered 
with matts, ſerve them. for houſes, They have no- 
thing to defend them from the cold during t the winter 
which laſts nearly two thirds. of the year, but a fire 
im their hut, and the ſkin of a wild beaſt thrown ovet 
them. Their ordinary diet is a ſpoonful of parcheg 
wal med. with water, which will ſtrengthen them 
el during. the ſpace of a day. If they are not 
_ at the end of that time, ſome of them ſtraiten 
their; bowels by a girdle tied round their waſte to 
prevent the gripings of hunger. They alſo eat the 
fleſh of deers, mice, racoons, or other animals they 
catch in hunting. They have little knowledge 
in phyſic; the only rational method chey uſe for re- 
moxing bodily indiſpoſitions and obſtructions, is the 
hot · houſc; which is a caye warmed with a ſtrong 
fire. of, wood like an oven, about eight feet fquare. 
As many as it will hold. get into it; fwear and ſmoke 
for fome hours, —and then without receiving any 
harm plunge into a neighbouring brook. 
They live in a country fall of the beſt materials boy 
thip-building.; in the univerſe, and yet they 1 never ſaw 
z veſſel of any ſixe, until the firſt ſettlers arrived from 
 Enrope. Their wonder at the fight of fuch a mon- 
fter cannot be deſcribed; nothing can ſarpaſs i It but 
che fear with which they were affected when they 


beheld der gliding n ſpinzing fire > 


4 
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ſuch a tremendous noiſe from her floating ſides. They 

don't want the means of crofing rivers and narrow 

feas ,—and that is in boars made of the bark c or trunk 

of a tree: this trunk is either burnt 1 into a hollow or 

hewed by tools edged with flint. Some of them to 

the Northward Join the ſkins of wild beaſts fo 

jngenuouſly to the boat round the edges, and 
to one another with thongs, that they meet at 

the place where che rower ſits, girding his body 
about che middle, ſo that the lower part of 
Him is dry even in a rolling fea, © We are told alſo, 
that when they are long out and weary with rowing 
they will retire to ſleep in the bottom of the boat, 
the tkins that incircled the man being tied in the infide 
over his head, fo as to defend him 7 55 che ary thaz 
rolls over bi. W | 
There is no part of the world bers leſs d iz 
payed to "the weaker ſex; ; Whilſt the lazy huſband or 
father is lolling at his caſe, and deeming every work 
beneath him but hunting or war, the poor wife or 
daughter | is labouring in the cultivation of the ground 
or conſtruing their houſes. They remain in one 
place until they have burnt up all the adjacent wood, 
and then remoye to another. As they know of no 


: other reaſon for the change of habitation, they inge · 
5 twouſly ſappoſcd thar the reaſon why the Engliſh came 
1 among them was the want of firing in their on 
K country. Their diviſion of time is by ſleeps, moons, 
y and winters: by lodging in the open air, they have 
l attained Tome knowledge of the motion of che ſtars; 


| and 
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and it is N that they call Charles's-wain by a 
word which in our language ſignifies the Bear, —a 
name by which Europeans diſtinguiſh it. Although 
there are two or three rocks in the country that 
| have a few unintelligible characters engraved on 
them, yet the inhabitants are entire ſtrangers i 
letters, | | 

Ihe firſt ſerrlers enquired with much etiriolith: ea 
„ into their religion, hoping by this means to 
be informed from hence they came. And indeed if 
we may venture a conjecture of which ſome have ſet 
us the egample, they appear to have been deſcended 
from ſome of the twelve tribes of Jacob; who had by 
{ome unknown means, emigrated trom the kingdoms 
of the Eaſt into which they were baniſhed, to the great 
continent of North-America. But let their faith and 
modes of worſhip ſpeak for themſelves. 

They believe in many Gods who made and govern 
the ſereral nations of the world, and that every pla- 
net and every eliment is either a God, or hath one 
reſiding in it. But the great God over all reſides 
in the South-weſt regions; and they worſhip, with 
their faces thither, as the Jews do towards their 
temple, in whatever part of the world they are. 
They are much given to dancing in their religion, 
at the appearance of the new moon, and they have 
feaſts wherein they give portions. to one another. 
They ſay we have immortal ſouls. in us all, which ii 
we are good ſhall go to a ſplendid entertainment with 
wn God of the Welt, but otherwiſe muſt wander 


about 
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about in reſtleſs-horror forever. The doctrine of the 
Heſurrection they will not believe. They uſe many 
parables in their diſcourſes; and often anoint their 
heads. They give dowries for their wives; and at 
certain ſeaſons and for ſecret cauſes, oblige their wo- 
men to live by themſelves. They believe that two 


only were created at firſt, from whom all mankind 


ſprung. They make a dreadful yelling noice over 
the dead. They believe in a deyil and other evil 
ſpirits, and, impelled by fear of harm, are very care- 
ful to pleafe them. They uſe priſoners taken in war 
with great ſeverity, and then eat them greedily. 

This was the miſerable people whom Mr. Elliot, 
whoſe memoirs are now before us, generouſly pro- 
poſed to bring to the knowledge of the truth; and if 
it were poſlible ro ſave ſome of them. He had landed 
in New-England in November, 1631.—and according 
to his promiſe to ſome of the expelled -brethren before 
they left Britain. he fertled among them as their pa- 
Nor, at a place called Roxbury; it was in the orb of 
this church that he ſhone as a ſtar of the firſt magni- 
rude for near three ſcore years. | 

The firſt ſtep that ſeemed neceſſary to be taken in 
accompliſhing bis merciful] deſign of converting 
the Indians, was to learn their language; which bears 


no reſemblance to any that is hitherto known. He 


perceived that they were ſo ſtupid and ſo deſtitute of 
a principle of curioſity, that they would be at no 
pains to learn the language of the ſtrangers, nor acy 
quaint themſelves with the nature of their religion; 
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he reſolyes therefore to ſtudy theirs, arduous and dif. 
ficult ag the undertaking muſt be. For this purpoſe 
he hires a native to teach him this ſtrange and exotie 
tongue. With much kill and labour he reduces it 
into a grammar, which was publiſhed: The pronun- 
ciation is exceedingly harſh, and the communication 
of ideas very flow, on account of the uncommon 
length of ſome of the words: we ſhall give our 
readers an ae of two of theſe at the bottom of 
the page *, with their ſignification i in our language ; 
which ſeryes to ſhew, how perſevering the zeal of otic 
Apoſtle muſt have been, in acyyirivg the know- 
ledge,of It | | 
On the 28th of Odober, 1646, Mr. Elliot ſet out 
with three more in company, to meet a congregation 
of Indians, having before appointed the time and 
place. A large apartment was provided for them, 
and à great number of the natives aſſembled to bear 
this new doctrine, in which the ſtrangers propoſed to in- 
truct chem. It ĩs to be obſerved that none of ug had 
ever heard of Moſes, Mahomet or Chriſt. There 
were a ſubile, cruel, and ambitious ſort of men among 
them hom chey called powaws, or prieſts, who hag 
great pawer over them both in things civil ard re- 
ligious: theſe pretended to be intimate both with rhe 
Gods and with Satan, and that they coyld procure 
bleſſings or bring judgments when they Pleaſed. 


| TDN were e enemies to any change in religion; 
„„ 
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farſecing like the Phariſees of old, that if Chriſtianity 
got footing, their craft would be at an end, 
As a workman that needs not be aſhamed. Mr. 
Ellior began like Paul writing to the Romans, by eri- 
deavouring to convince them that they were all ſin- 


ners before God. For this purpoſe he explained the 


Ten Commandments, enforced the obedience they re- 
guire, — and inſiſted upon the curle of God unto 
which every tranſgreſſor was expoſed. After having 
in this mannet endeavoured to bring them to repen. 
tance, he introduced the doctrines of ſalvation, re. 
ſpecting the perſon, character, offices and atonement 
of Chriſt, concluding with the awful conſidetation of 
a future judgement, aud an eternal ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments. | 
It i is impoſſible to expreſs the variety of paſſions, 
of; joy, tear, curioſity, grief, that alternately appeared 
ig the countenances of this audience : : The ſubje ets 
of divine revelatic n how great and important foever, 
make little if any impreſſion at all, upon ſuch as have 


been acquainted with them from their childhood 


bur, the caſe i is very different with thoſe” whoſe ac- 
quaintance with them commences at mature age. 


Their language will be, We have heard ſtrange: 


things to-day.——As it could not be expected that. 
this i ignorant mültitude could hase a diſtin knows 
ledge of the doctrines of grace at one hearing, it 
Was propoſed that they ſhould aſk Mr. Elliot aud his 
companions, the meaning of ſuch things as they could 
not comprehend. The queſtions they propoſed were 
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fo artleſs and imple; that we cannot help inſerting : A 
few of them; they ſerve to ſhew us, that this unpo- 
liſhed people gave more heed to what was ſpoken, 

than ſome Chriſtian congregatiotis amongſt ourſelves. 
Queſtions,. © Whether Jeſus Chrift could under- 
ſtand prayers in the Indian language? How dare 
men make an image of God, feeing it is ſo expreſly 
forbid in the ad commandment ?—* Whether if the 
father be wicked and the child good, God will be 
*. offended with that child, ſeeing it is ſaid in the fame 
commandment, « he viſits the inquiries of the fathers 
upon. the children?“ Ho did the whole world be- 
come full of people, if they were once all drowned 
by a flood * Whether it is not too late for an old 
man who is near death to repent and ſeck after God? E 
— How comes it that the Engliſh know more of 
Chriſt than they, ſeeing they had all but one father?“ 
A certain woman alked them, after a few fermons 
had been delivered, Whether he prayed when ſhe 
only joined with her huſband in his prayers to God? 
—avd Whether his prayers availed any thing, if he 
continued to be angry with his wife and beat her?' 
As men mult ficlt be civilized, before the fruits of 
Chriſtianity appear, our Apoſtle endeavoured to bring 
the praying Indians, as they were then- called on ac- 
count of the novelty of the pradice, into regular ſo- 
cieties. He pointed out a place in which they ſhould 
build a town, which they called Noonatomen, that 15 
rejoicing. So thankful were they for the glad tidings, 
and the happy change from a roving favage- ſtate, to a 
decem 


decent ferled habiration, In a ſhort time, many of 
them were cloathed in the Engliſh faſhion, and their 
women learned to ſpin and perform other works of 
houſewifery. 


he travelled into all parts of the Maſſachuſet and Pli- 


to preach the goſpel to as many of the Sachems and 
their ſubjects as would hear him. For many days 


ment, expoſed at the ſame time to perils in the wil- 
derneſs, and to perils from the Heathens, For the 
Indian Prieſts and Princes conſpired againſt him, and 
he would certainly have been put to the moſt torment- 
ing death, if they had - not been awed by the power 
and ſtrength of the Engliſh colony. Nor is it to be 
wondered at, conſidering the ſtrong predilection in 


prejudices of education in fayour of received tenets ; 
which make it difficult to overturn an eſtabliſhed ſy- 


ſtem of religion however abſurd. The prince was 


and both conſpired to ſtop the progreſs of the new 


they learned from ſcripture that kings ſhould reign 
in righteouſneſs. It is no wonder that an ab- 


keep the religion of the bible out of his dominions, 
- T7 
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Nor was Mr Elliot $ labours 3 to one a | 


mouth colonies, even as far as Cape Cod, —offering 


and nights together, he had no change of dry rai- 


every man for the religion of his anceſtors, and the 


jealous of his prerogative, and the prieſt. of his gain, 
doarme. It muſt be confeſſed that many of thoſe 


praying Indians, ceaſed to conttibute ſo liberally for 
the ſupport of their defpotic ſovereigns, as ſoon as 


ſolute prince whoſe will is the law, ſhould wiſh to 
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which opens men's eyes to ſce, thattheir- rights are 
deſtroyed by the unlawful exerciſe: of his power, 
Mr Elliot's reply to an Indian prince, Who — 


ned his deſtruction it he ſhould dare to ꝓreach any 


more in his bounds, deſerves to be written in letters 
of gold. I am employed in carrying on the work 
of the Great God, and do not fear all the Sachems 
in the country; I am reſolved to perſiſt in my under- 
taking, and let any of them touch me if they dare.” 
The converted Indians who reſided among their 
brethren in the deſart, were now expoſed to great 
danger, by the intrigues of their prieſts, who deſtroy- 


ed ſome of them privately, and made others believe 


that they could deprive their enemies of life, at hat- 
ever diſtance; which obliged many to fly to the co- 
lony for protection, or to conceal their ſentimepts 


for a time. Vet notwithſtanding all theſe diſcourage- 


ments, Chriſtianity began to obtain in ſeveral parts ot 


the country, and ih 1651 a new town was built con- 
ſiſting of three long ſireets on the banks of Charles- 


River, called Nantick. Here, as in other places, 
they cheerfully ſubmitted to a form of civil govern- 


ment preſcribed by Mr Elliot, conſiſting of a few 


8 1 
* 


ſimple and eaſy rules, which ſeemed highly neceſſary 


for them who had hitherto been ſubject to no law for 


conſcience ſake. _ 

As the. eſtabliſhment of ſchools is of the higheſt 
conſequence in ſpreading the knowledge of the truth, 
they were immediately begun among the Indians, and 


the Bible, Catechiſms, and othgr Practical books, 
| | We were 


| 
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Were tranſlated into their ownlanguage : Some ofthe 
more ingenious that were received into thoſe ſchools; 
made ſuch proficiency, that they ſoon became teach- 
ers of others. We ſhall gratify our reader's curioſi- 
ty by inſerting a ſermon of a native Indian, delivered 
on aday of faſting and prayer on account of exceſſive 
rains, November 15, 1658. Although it wants the 
elegance of expreſſion, yet it bregthes a ſpirit of piety 
not inferior to ſome preached on this ſide the water. 


The EXP)RTATION of Nisnoxov, 


from Geneſis viii. 20, 21. 


Aud Noah built an Altar to Jehovah, and he took of 
every clean beaſt, und of every clean Fowl, and cf. 
fered burnt Offerings on the Altar. 

And the Lord felt a feeet Savour, and the Lord 
— in his heart, I will not again curſe the Ground, 
— Kc. 


4 


* lies I ſhall | fo according to that little 5. 
know. 

eln that Noah ſacrificed, be ſhewed himſelſ thank 
ful; in that Noah worſhipped he ſhewed himſelf. 
godly. In that he offered clean beaſts, he ſhewed 
that God is an holy God, and that all that come to 
God muſt be pure and clean. He knew that we muſt 
by repentance, purge ourſelves, which is che work 
we are to do this day. Noah facrificed. and ſo wor- 
ſhipped, | This was the manner of old time. But 
What ſacrifices have we now to offer? I ſhall anſwer 


vs that in P/alm, Iv. 5. Wer to God the ſacrifice of, 
EN | . l 
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righteouſneſs, and put your truſt in the Lord. 'Thefe 
are the true ſpiritual ſacrifices which God requiresat 
our hands, the ſacrifices of righteonſneſs ; that is, 
we muſt look to our hearts and ways that they be 
righteous, and then we ſhall be acceptable to God 
when we worſhip him; but if we be unrighteous, un- 
holy, ungodly, we ſhall not be Rags our facrifi- 


ces will be ſtark naught, 


* Again, We are to put our wag in the Lord; 
Who elſe is there for us to truſt in? We muſt «bg 
lieve in the word of God ; if we doubt of God, or 
doubt of his word, our ſacrifices are little worth, but 


if we truſt ſtedfaſtly in God, our ſacrifices will be 
good. 


% 


oY Once more, What ſacrifices muſt we offer? My 
anſwer is, we muſt offer ſuch as &braham offered ; 
and what a ſacrifice was that, ye are told Gen. xxii- 
12. No I know that thou feareſt me, ſeeing thou Haft 
not withheld thy ſon,thine only ſon from me. It ſeems he 
had but one dearly beloved ſon, and he offered that 
ſon to God, and ſo God ſaid, I know thou fearęſt me, 


_ behold a ſacrifice in deed and truth! Such an one 


muſt we offer, only God requires not us to offer our 
fons but our fins, our deareſt fins. God calls us this 
day to part with all our ſins, though never fo be- 
loved, and we muſt not withhold any of them from 
him ; if we will not part with all, the ſacrifice is not 


| right. Let us part with ſuch fins as we love belt, 
and: it will be a good ſacrifice. 
2 x Bd God melt a ſweet ſavour i in Neah's lacrifice, and 


ſo 
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ſo will God receive our ſacrifices, wheh we worſhip 
him aright ; But how did God manifeſt his accept- 
. ance of Noa#'s offering, it was by promiſing to drown 
the world no more, but to give us fruitfulſeaſons. 
God has chaſtiſed us of late, as if he would utterly 
drown us, and he has drowned, and ſpoiled, and 
ruined a great deal of our hay, and threatens to kill 
our cattel. Iis for this that we faſt and pray this 


day; let us then offer a clean and pure facrifice as 


Noah did, ſo God will ſmell a favour of reſt, and he 
will withhold the rain and bleſs us with ſuch fruit- 
ful ſeaſons as we are deſiring of him.“ 

Time would fail us to be particular on this ſubject; 
the virtues exerciſed by this great man were ſo many 
and conſpicuous, that itwould fill a ſmall volume to do 


Juſtice to his memory. Suffice it to ſay that Mr Elliot's 


name will be long remembered by the pious Indians, 
whoſe fathers have told them what he did for their 
fake. After planting many churches, bringing them 
under a ſtrict but godly diſcipline and ordaining 


paſtors in them, the time drew near that he ſhould re- 


ceive his reward. It was faid of Tiberius, and is true 


of many wicked men, that their vices increaſe with 
. their years; but it was otherwiſe with the apoſtle of 


the Indies, whoſe virtues hone brighteſt at the cloſe 


of life. What is fabulouſly ſaid of the ſwan was true 


of him, that he ſung ſweeteſt in his laſt moments, 
After many prayers and ſerious advices, he died a- 
bout the goth year of his age. 
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7 Alnit, my 7 muſe, prefide o'er every line, 
hüt I record THz HIS T'RY of THE VINE. © 
ra tender plant did once in Egypt ſtand, 5 

Dtefended by JEHOVAH's powerful band: 

Arabian defart next did it ſuſtain; 

Conyey'd from thence to Canaan's fertile plain : 

Seven nations were expell'd their native ground, 

That ample ſpace might for this vine be found : 

Its roots did ſtrike; the ſpreading branches fair 

Did fill the land; or waving high in air, 

Look'd down with wonder, on the mountain's head, 

And yail'd its ſummit with their ample ſhade. - 

But now my plaintive muſe in every line, 
Narrates the adverſe hiſ”ry of the vine! 
Not long in rich and fertile Paleſtine, 
This plant in wonted ſtrength and bloom was ſeen „ 
Its leaf decay'd, in weak and fickly plight, 
Fruitleſs it ſtood, unpleaſing to che ſight : 
With fire ſcorch'd, de vour'd by ſavage band, 
Or borne by ſorce into a ſoreign land; 

3 3D FE bole: ITbere in two long captivities to pine, 

5 Andi. pilign.reſtor'd, was ſt ill a fruitleſs vme. 

; 8 off more, its changes nor the cauſe, | 

= | = ae in goſpel times it planted waz. 

b 3 oo to that! in brighteſt glory now doth ſhine, 

LAY ' Whilc here on Barth declar'd himſelf,— TRE vINe, 
Whoſe branches did, by rapid courſe, extend 
From land of Jew: We to Earth s utmoſt end. 

. Deleain 
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I need not inform my chriſtian readers, that 3 is in theſe 
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Britain with joy the bleſſing did confeſs,* 
And ſhook with fruit, inſtead of barrenneſs. 
But length of time, what will it not produce! 
his noble vine endur'd ſeyere abuſe : 

Cramp'd in its growth, it bent its ſorry head, 

And by oppreſlors fury oft did bleed. 

Wearied at length; ſweet freedom to regain, 
A branch convey'd itfelf o'er WESTERN MAIN, 
To foreign ſoil, which late had been explor'd, 

Under the auſpice of its SAVIOUR, LORD. 

By him ſecur'd, and water'd by his grace, 
It found in deſart land a quiet place: 

Tho? oft by native Indian rage aflail'd, * 

This infant plant oꝰ er all attempts prevail'd. 

By Elliot's labours ſavage tribes are made, 

To taſte its fruit, and dwell beneath its ſhade; ' » 
Its fragrance ſweet doth every care beguile, 
And makes the barren wilderneſs to ſmile. + 

Long may this vine New-England fields adorn, 

And grow triumphant to the lateſt morn 
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As a proper concluſion of the life of Mr Elliot ,we ſhall recite one 
of thoſe remarkable dangers and deliverances above referred to. 


In 1697 a large party of Indians came down upon an Eng- 
liſh colony at Haverhill ; and having killed or taken priſon- 
ers 39 perſons, they made towards the houſe of one Dunſtan, 
who being in the field, gan home to ſave, if it were pollible, ſome 
of his large family, from the threatned ruin. He command- 


E, ed ſeven of his children to make the beſt of their way to the 

garriſon, about two miles diſtance. His wife had lain in a- 1 
bout a week, and before ſhe could get out of bed with the 1 

ain child, the place was ſurrounded. Diſpairing to carry her = 
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off, and reſiſtance being needleſs, Dunſtan was obliged to 


leave her in the enemies hands and try to ſave the children. 
- With his horſe and arms he got between them and the enemy, 


” 


and drove the innocent lambs before him over the field, as faſt as 


their little legs could carry them. The youngeſt was only 


two years old. The ſavages purſued, and attacking the rear 
of this little flock, were prevented ** the father's ſtout defence. 


from hurting them. 
In the interim his houſe was 1 and his wiſe and 
nurſe carried off. The infant's brains were daſhed againſt the | 


firlt tree they came to. With their new maſters thoſe unhap- 
py women travelled 150 miles in a few days. After they had 


tarried a little tn an Indian family, it was reſolved to carry . 
them 200 miles farther, where an army of ſavages were to 


behold the tortures and death, which priſoners uſually ſuffer, 


Whilſt they were upon this journey, Mrs Dunſtan obſerving 


that her keepers were all faſt alleep April zoth, a little before 
day, encouraged her nurſe, and an Engliſh youth that had 


been taken from Worceſter eighteen months before, to ſtand 


by and aſſiſt her in putting them all ro death. Each of them 


furniſhing themſelves with an batchet, they diſpatched ten of 
them with as many ſtrokes; a woman and boy only eſcaping. 


After a long and perilous journey, they arrivedat Boſton with 


the ſcalps of the men they had lain. They received from 
the General Aſſembly fifty-pounds, for the heroic deed, and 


ether preſents of a conſiderable value from individuals, 
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Not content with the aſſlictions and miſertes unto which : 23 q 
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with an additional load of woe. 


ſo void 'of "pony as to inflict horrid eee 0 
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the 101 * Mer. JOYCE LEWES, 375 of. 
THOMAS LEWES of Mancheſter, who 


7 for bearing Teftimony to the Truth at 
ee I 5 57. OT 


12 F 3 is any part of che corded and dibenons 
of mankind that peculiarly. attracts the attention and 
excites the admiration; of the angelic tribes, it muſt 
be the patient bearance of perſecution for righteonſ- 
neſ: fake, with an account of which the hiſtoric paga 
of every century is filled: in the peruſal wheregf we 
are at a loſs to determine, whether the malice of the 
church's enemies, or the amazing perſeyerance of her 
membery, hath exceeded,” Certain it is, that of all the 
diſtreſſes and hardſhips; that the human race were 
ever expoſed to, thoſe have been the greateſt and 
molt complicated which the martyrs have eadured. 


gur natures are unavoidably expoſed, wicked men hays 
conſpired together to oppreſs the people of God 


That Adam's {ons | ſhould, be eng- ged in bobs tra, 
gedies, either to inſlict torments or to endure mem. 
is not ſo mach to be wondered at, becauſe their maſ- 
cnline courage prompts to great atchievments; but 
that the 'wveaker and mere timid ſex ſhould either be 


. 
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teſtimony did not confirm it. We find in the annals 
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have fortitude to fuffer the moſt complicated that 


belliſh rage can invent, ſurpaſſes credit, if undoubted 


of this kingdom, a Queen whoſe robes were ſtained 
with the blood of many of her fifters: nor did ſhe 
want agents to execute her wicked purpoſes. Mot 


of the civilized nations have agreed to make the lot 


of females as eaſy as poſſible, endeavouring to ſup- 
ply by the exertion of maſculine ſtrength and bold- 
neſs the want of theſe in women. That men's hearts 
ſhonld be ſteeled againſt the tears and cries of the 


fefter ſex, is the higheſt triumph of wickedneſs and 


the boaſt of hell. One of the many examples of 
this ſhall now be fet before our readers. 

In the fitth year of the reign of Queen Mary 
above referred to, we find Mrs. Joyce Lewes, a 
young lady indulging in all the ſoft and enchanting 
pleaſures which are deemed” innocent by a gay and 


thoughtleſs world; but to a heart that is tender and 
formed upon the principles of the goſpel, ſuch a 


courſe of diſhpation wanteth not ſin: She entered 


early into the married ſtate ; firſt with one Appelby, 


and upon his death with Thomas Lewes, during 
which time ſhe went regularly to church like others 
without knowing why ſhe did ſo. God who 


by a great variety of ways brings his people into a 
{tate of falvation, accompliſhed her conyerſion in a 
very extraordinary. manner. 


It happened about this time that Mr. „ 
Saunders, a man of great learning and piety was 


called 
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called | to Teal the teſtimony with his blood at Coven- 
try. His martyrdom, like events of the ſame kind, 


made a prodigious noiſe in that place, but eſpecially 
in the cars of Mrs. Lewes, who, whilſt others ſoon 
forgot it, by a ſucceſſion of more trivial concerns, 
grew very thoughtful and anxious in her mind. She 
heard that he had laid down his life in defence of 
ſome truth about which he differed in opinion from 
the church, but could not imagine how any concern 
about tlioſe things ſhould be ſo great, as to diſpoſe a 


perſon to ſuffer death on account thereof. It is 


certain that the policy of Satan's agents in trying to 
root out Chriſtians from the earth by perſecution is 
wretchedly falſe, hath defeated its own end, and pro- 
duced the contrary effect. What is faid of the 
Ifaclites in Egypt, was verified alſo in the caſe before 

8, © The more Chriſtians were oppreſſed, the more 


ay grew.“ By aqing theſe tragedies in public before 


yaſt cronds of people, the enemy thought that others 
would be deterred from making the fame dangerous 


profeſſion. But they were miſerably diſappointed : 
for as the phcenix is ſaid to ſpring up out of the aſhes 
ot its dam, fo, multitudes of young diſciples were ge- 


nerated in the fire of perſecution, and from among 
thoſe horrid cruelties God raiſed up children, before 
whoſe eyes the crowa of martyrdom appeared. ſo 
glorious and reſplendant, as to brighten all the dark 
ſcenes that lay in the way to it. 

It was no doubt a pleaſing confirmation of the 


goodneſs of the cauſe for which they ſuffered, that 


man 


* 
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many who came full of, prejudice againſt them, or, 
merely to ſatisfy their curioſity, when they beheld 


the unrelenting barbarity of the perſecutors on the 


one hand, and the amazing chearfulneſs, patience, and 
charity of the ſufferers on the other, rerurned with 


full conviction of the great /injuſtice done them, ang 


that God was with them of a truth.“ Their ſenti- 
ments being immediately changed, they took part 
with the oppreſſed, and many of how ſhared 
rheir fate. 


Nor was the heart aeded by ſeeing only: the 


heroine of our ſtory, and no doubt many others, were 


won over to the party of the afflicted by hearing alſo. 
But as raſliuneſs eſpecially in what concerns falyation, 


is to be guarded againſt, Mrs. Lewes begun to en- 


quire for ſome perfon well acquainted with the points 
in diſpute, by whom her judgment might be informed. 


She ſoon found one jn the perſon of Mr. Glover who 


was equally eminent for his piety, and for the ſuſſer- 
ings he endured on account of the goſpel of Chriſt. 
She often reſorted to the houſe. of this good man, 
and ſpent many hours in hearing from his mouth the 
errors of che church relating lo the Maſs and Tran- 


ſubſtagziation, and what he believed to be the doc- 
trine of ſcripture concerning theſe things. Nor did 


he top here, bur reproved her with all freedom, for 
delighting ſo much in the vanities of a preſent world, 
and for living in the formal profeſſion of religion with- 
our maturely conſidering che doctrines and duties of 
Ihe L dete and other leaſonable reprooſs affected the 


heard 
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heart deeply. She mourned for her fins with the 
 incereſt contrition many days: reſolying whatever 
ſhould be the conſequence to forſake all .thoſe prac- 
tices that ſlice now belieyed to be unlawful. Her ſoul 
was inflamed with the love of God and of truth; 
and | the felt the higheſt indignation againſt all the 
impoſitions of church-men upon the conſciences 
of others. | | 
B We have reaſon to admire the goodneſs of God 
in proportioning the trials of his people to their 
ſtrengch. With a mind thus fortiſied with love to 
God and zeal for his glory, Mrs. Lewes could bear 
the contradictions of ſinners againſt herſelf, It was 
not long until theſe begun. Being compelled by the 
furious temper of her huſband to go to church, ſhe 
ſoon betrayed a diſlike to the holy water * and other 
fopperies in the ſervice of the Romiſh ritual. The 
biſhop was ſoon informed of this diſreſpect ſhewa to 
the rites of his religion, and cited Mrs. Lewes to ap- 
pear immediately before him. The ſummons fell 
into the hands of her huſband, who at firſt rook part 
with his wife, uſed the meſſenger roughly and ſent 
him away. Soon after he returned with a citation to 
each of them. Mr. Lewes now finding that the mat- 
3 A Receipt tomake Holy Water or the popih form of conjuring it. 
I conjure thee thou creature of water in the name of God the Father 
Almighty, and in the name of Jeſus Chriſt his Son our Lora, and in 


tue virtue of the Holy Ghoft ; that thou become a conjured water to 
expel all power of the enemy; and that ſrom out of the place wherein 


thou ſhalt be ſprinFled, may fly away and depart afl phanticy, wicked- - 


Kell or crattineſs of the devil's fubtilty,. and every foul ſpirit ; that all 
uch as be ſprinkled with the fame may be ſanctiſied and pwilied ; 
which thing we charge and command all prieſts to do. 21. 
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ter became ſerions, apologized for his own condu& 
in the beſt manner he could, and left his wife to main» 
tain the unequal conteſt alone. She was not fo com- 
plaifant to his Lordſhip, but ſtoutly perſiſted in afſert- 
ing that the church water was no holier than other, 
and that ſhe brake none of the laws of God in 


ſaying ſo. f 
Although the biſhop was highly offended by this 


ſharp altercation, yet on accquit of her ſtation as 


2 gentle woman, he gave her a months reſpite, bind- 
ing her huſband in the ſum of one hundred pounds 


for her appearance. Whilſt chat time was elapſing 
Mrs. Lewes was not idle, but continued inſtant in 
prayer unto God that he would over - rule the matter 


for his glory, and forbid, that on account of any ſuf- 
ferings ſhe ſhould depart from him. Mr. Glover's 


experience was now much wanted. This good man 


took care among other things to caution her againſt 
rain glory, and too ardent a zeal for ſuffering, of 
which ſome have no doubt been juſtly accuſed, who 
graſped at the crown of martyrdom before their time, 
neglecting our Lord's command, When ye are per 


ſecuted in one city fly to another.“ That ſhe might 


have an opportunity of doing ſo, Mr. Glover know- 
ing the unrelenting temper of the churchmen of 
that age, adviſed Mr. Lewes to contrive ſome way to 


| fave her, or to pay the hundred pounds rather than 


throw his wife into the fire, Far he perceived by her 
reſolute temper that ſhe would fall a ſacrifice to eccle- 
faftical tyranny. But che unfeeling monſter would 
> 8 | by 
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by. no means conſent to , although his affluent cir- 
cumſtances permitted him. On the day appointed 
he led his innocent companion, his own fleſh and the 
wife of his pretended love, to the bloody tribunal 3 
whillt ſhe with a more than female courage refolyed 
to forſake her deareſt relations in the cauſe of 
religion. . 

The trial was ſhort; after a few queſtions, ſhe was 
ſent to a priſon which was replete with fo much filth 
and corruption, thay the maid who waited on her 
often fainted. After many examinations at different 
times, during which ſhe acquitted berſelf nobly, her 
anſwers being rational and pertinent, ſhe was brought 
before the biſhop's judgment ſeat, who enveighed 
againſt her conduct in the moſt ſevere manner, * For 
not coming to holy church to attend upon the Matz 
and receive the ſacraments as before.” She anſwered, 
That after mature deliberation ſhe had reſolved to 
take the word of God alone for her guide both with 
reſpect to faith and practice: That if the Maſs“ and the 
reſt'of the ſeven ſacraments could be found. rhere, ſhe 
would moſt cordially embrace them and thankfully re- 

eeive them, as the appointments of God, who alone hatu 
authority to enjoin ordinances upon men. But if in 
that bleſſed book ſhe could find no warreuc for what 
he commanded, ſhe begged io be excuſed, being re- 
Ba | ſolved 


* Maſſes were never uſed before the time of Gregory, | ſix hundred 
years after Chriſt. The following is a true definition of tem, 


A Maſs is a work or action of the prieſt, applied unto men for the 
| meriting of grace. ex pere operate, in the which action the ſacrament 
as firſt worſhiped, and then offered up for a ſacrifice tor the rchulhion N 
of ins, a p2us & gulpe, for the quick and the dead, . — 


bis time. But this forbearance was deeply reſented 
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receive the additions which the church ſhall think 


meaning and interpretation of what it does contain, 


40 That if ſhe believed no more than what the Bible, 


Jemn ſentence of condemnation enſued. The loath- 


averſe to executions of this ſort, as all men are ex- 


' confinement which kept Mrs. Lewes from the hea- 
venly bliſs, after which ſhe ardently panted, her be- 
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ſolved to obey God rather than man.“ We all know 
the opinion of Rome wich regard to the ſcripture; 
. That it is not a compleat ſyſtem of itſelf until it 


proper to make to it, and that its authority and tlie 


are what the church gives it.” The biſhop's anſwer 
was every way conſiſtent with theſe ſtrange tenets. 


contained concerning religion, ſhe was in a damnable 
caſe.” At which ſaying the priſoner was ſo much 
moved, that forgetting her dependant ſtate, and that 
her life was at his mercy, ſhe declared, his. words 
were ungodly and. wicked,” me 

The trial being over, ſhe was pronounced « An 
obſtinate heretic, worthy of the flames,” and a ſo- 


ſome jail again received her for the ſpace of twelve 
months longer. For the ſherift to whoſe. care the 
was committed had come lately into office, and being 


cept.the thorough paced ſons of hell, he inſiſted that 
the Jaw could not compel him to put her to death in 


afterwards by thoſe in power, whoſe breaſts, did nor 
contain the Jeaft ſpark of Jenity. During this long 


haviour and coliverſation were ſo truly pious and edi. 
Hinz, that thofe 0 viſited her rel ſincerely 
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tbe loſs chat Chriſtian ſociety was likely to ſuffer by 
ter dh | 1 


The time now drew near when ſhe ſhould glorify "a 
God in the flames, and a writ for that purpoſe arriy- We 
ing from London, ſhe called her friends together aud 
conſulted with them concerning the behaviour that 
was moſt proper for one in ſuch awful circumſtances, 
whereby God might be honoured; his people com- | 
forted, and his enemies, if it were poſſible, abaſhed 1 
{nd confounded. 1 am not afraid of death, faid | 
ſhe; the fliine of my Saviour's countenance diffuſetli 
a ſplendor over the ſcene which would otherwiſe be 
dark and horrible. I ſee from the word of God that 
there is an election unto eternal life, and I have good 
reaſon to hope, that I am one of thoſe who are in 

tereſted in that privilege. - But mage? a 


. 


In the evening of the day that preceded her ſuffer. | 
ings, two of the prieſts, of Litchfield ſent her a meſs 4 


.* To a perſon who hath no idea of the conſolations that accompany 
the ſufferer for righteouſneſs fake, but looks oy upon bis Fodily di- 
fireſs, the anſwer of a worthy miniſter, Guy de. Brez, anno dom. 
1567, will appear very ſurprizing. E 
Being committed to the caſtle of Tourney, this good man was vi- 
| fited by many perſons of quality, ſome to mock and others to mourn 
dis bard fate. Among theſe'was the Counteſs of Ren; who feeing 
the iron chain by which he was Lond, ſaid, Mr Guy, I wonder 
gow you can either eat, drink, or ſleep in quiet; for were I in your. 
tuation, the. very terror thereof would go. well'nigh to kill me. © 
madam, faid he, the good cauſe for which 1 ſuffer, and that inwar | 
peace of conſcience wherewith God hath endowed me, make ime ca: 
and drink with greater contentment than thoſe. who ſeck my life : 
Yea, ſo far from Doing terrified with my chains, I take delight in them: 
they are better than ſo many rings of gold, for they yield me more” 
profit... hen hear the rattling of wy chain, methivks it is ſomc 
weet mulical inſtrument ſounding in my. ear. This priſon is a ſchog! 
that are taught no 


* 


in which I bave learned man excellent leſions, | 

4 8 N.. Kod ea: ot martyrdom are engrotſeg by the Saint: 
e: e Angels envy us the of thoſe ſufferings, of which” - --: 
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ſage by the under ſheriff, © That they were come to 
hear her confeſſion and to adminiſter abſolation : and 
that they would be ſorry ſhe ſhould die without theſe 
ſervices,” Her anſwer was, That ſhe confeſſed her 
fins to Jeſus Chriſt,* who alone knew their number 
and every circumſtance attending them; and who alone 
had power to forgive them. As to the cauſe for 
which ſhe was to die, ſhe had no reaſor! to be ſorry 
For it, but rather to rejoice that God had counted 
her worthy to ſuffer ſhame for his name. The for- 
giveneſs derived from the pope ſhe utterly deteſted.” 
he prieſts when they heard theſe things ſaid, 
That this bold and reſolute anſwer was owing to 
the advice of her friends who puſhed her on to this 
daring enterprize; but to-morrow would ſhew of what 
metal ſhe was made, when-fhe would be obliged to 
tand alone without any to conſole her. Upon this 
they departed, judging from themſelyes, and as every 
man will do who knows not the power of divine 
grace,that ſhe would ſink under theſe accumulated di- 
ſtreſſes, and betray the weakneſs of her ſex. They were 
vexed alſo, that their abſolutions, for which ſuch 
high prices are often paid, ſhould in this inftancc 
be ſo heartily deſpiſed. 
She was remarkably chearful all that gli, which 
- was divided between reading the ſcripture, converſa- 
. tion and prayer; in which ſhe expreſſed herſelf ſo 
= fluently as to ſhew that the fear of torture did not 
ditturb her. But at three in the morning the ſcene 
Vas changed, her proſperous ſtate was ſucceeded by 
} = | < 2 
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had been led to the ſcriptures 1 in queſt of knowledge, 
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6 arp conflict with wempfwuäon wherein a gave 


place to fear, 
The children of God 1 often found that the 


1 farious aſſaults of the devil were reſerved to the 


day of death. Knowing that his time is ſhort, he ex- 
erts all his force and cunning. God was too much 
honoured by the martyrs, for Satan to let them die 
in peace. He not only raiſed 3 ſtorm about them 
by blowing into madneſs the paſſions of men, but he 
ſuggeſted the moſt painful and diſtreſſing doubts 
within, Mrs. Lewes's caſe was this; ſhe called in 
queſtion her intereſt in the favour of God, which ſhe 
had been in no fear about for many months before. 
How do I know that I was eledted to eternal life, 
and that Chriſt died for me? This was what diſtreſ- 

ſed her exceedingly, If ever the aſſiſtance of friends 15 
needed, it is at ſuch a time as this: Such helpers were 
not awanting to Mrs Lewes. They put her in mind- 
That the belt evidence of our intereſt in God's 

covenant, is to be able to apply ſome of the promiſes 
of it to ourſelves : That grace muſt be traced to the 
fountain of it in election by following the ſtreams 
þackward to their origin, that iſſue therefrom. 


"Theſe ſtreams run underground before converſion ; 


then they break forth into open day, in all the ſub- 
ſequent acts of Chriſtian obedience” and progreſſive 


holineſs. If then ſhe had been awakened out of a 
lieep of formal ſecurity, had been enabled to re- 


nounce the pomps and vanities of this world : If ſhe | 


had 


| 


. 
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| had felt the power of divine love, and was ready to 


die rather than deny the Lord that bought her ; ; - 
what need was there for any other YE . 


effects lead back to the cauſe.” 


Theſe conſolations operated power fully, her peace 
Avas reſtored and her mind at caſe by eight o' clock, 
when the ſheriff! entered her chamber beſlily, and 


7 delivered his meſſage in the following words: Mrs. 
| Lewes, am come to bring you tidings of the Queen's 
plcaſure, which is, that you ſhall live no longer than 

one hour in this world: therefore it nearly concerns 


you to prepare yourſelf.” It is no diſparagement to 


che character of our heroine to tell the reader, that 


theſe tidings delivered in Auch.a haſty and unfeeling 


| manner, ſtruck her ſpeechleſs for a time. She would 


have been more than human if this had not been 


the caſe. Death is an event ſo awful, that neither 


the goodneſs of the cauſe for which a perfon is called 
to ſuffer, nor the pains he bath been at to prepare 
bimſelf, Will pre vent the ſhakings of human nature 
It its aproach. | 

Mrs, Lewes was again aſſiſted by a friend, who 
ſtanding up, faid; „ Vou have good cauſe to rejoice 
that God is about ſpeedily to remove you out of this 
miſerable world, and as you have been afairhfal witneſs 
to the truth, there is no fear but you will be received 
into the noble army of Martyrs, and be glorified to- 


gether with them. It ſoon appeared that her 


teſolution was not in the leaft ſhaken, by the follow- 
20g 1 words. * Your meſſage, Mr. Sheriff, is welcome 
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do me, and 1 thank God that he hath accounted me 
a worthy to ſet my ſeal to the truth, together with all 


thoſe who were valiant for it upon earth, and who 
loved not their lives unto the death. * 


The ſheriff departing for an hour, returned with 


an armed band, to ſtrike terror into the multitude 


which was very great, on account of the ſhocking 
uſage this good lady met with from her brutal huſband 


and unrelenting prieſts, and becauſe of the high cha- 


_ rafter ſhe bore through that country. One of her 


friends deſired permiſſion to go with her to the ſtakes 
chat by a few conſolatory ſuggeſtions, he might con- 


tribute to render the ſmall remains of life as com- 


fortable as poſſible. It Was granted, and the com- 
pany ſet out on their way to the fatal pile: but the 
diſtance being conſiderable, one of Mrs. Lewes's 
friends ſent for ſome water to be in readineſs, leſt the 
freſh air, from which ſhe had been ſo long excluded, 
might occaſion faintings, Paſſing through the town 
amidlt a vat concourſe of people, they arrived at the 
place ofexecution. There the offered up three prayers» 


each of a decent length wherein with an audible 


voice ſhe beſought God to deliver this realm from 


the idolatrous mals, and from all "The ſuperſticion and 


tyranny of the Romiſh church. At the concluſion 
of every prayer moſt of the people that ſtood around 
her ſaid, amen. Yea even the ſheriff uttered the 
fame reſponſe, ſaying, amen, There was not only 
the tear of ſympathy in every eye, but a ſtrong con- 


Nation in every heart that (he ſuſlered for the cauſe 
9 God, | 3 | - Her 
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Herl aſt action in this world was to take the cup 
10 her hand, faying, * I drink to all that unfeign- 
edly love our Lord Jeſus Chriſt : and to- the ſpeedy 
and entire aboliſhment of Popery in this my dear 
country... When ſhe had done, her friends . drank 
alſo. After that a great number, eſpecially the wo. 
men of the town did partake in this love feaſt ; for 
which they were threatned with, perſecution lier, 
wards; for the prieits had not only appointed ſome to 
rail on her by the way, and to revile her as an he- 
retic; but one of thoſe: miniſters of peace, | ſat with 
à table before him x0 mark the names of all that 
ſeemed to take part with the ſuſſerer and drank of 
her cup. Thoſe whoſe names he could not collect, he 
deſcribed by their dreſs. Although fewe of them were 
puniſhed, yet there was a general ſearch for them in 
Coventry and other places. Yea, the ſheriff himſelf, 
although not overmuch compaſſionate, did not eſcape 
the frowns and menaces of thoſe ſons of darknels. 
We come now to the laſt ſcene in this tragedy. 
Mrs. Lewes was tied to the ſtake with a chain: bur 
there was no, occaſion for this precaution; for ſhe 
made no reſiſtance nor attempt to eſcape. Her coun- 
tenance was fo freſh, chearful, compoſed and amiable, 
That many then preſent believed it was a ſupernaturaj 
brightneſs, like that which appeared in the face of 
Stephen, who lands at the head of the liſt of the 
grand army of goſpel Martyrs. But all that can be 


> _ inferred from the pompous account of thoſe things 


which happened in the ageg,of credulity, is, that in- 
Yard peace of mind, an aſſured reconciliation with 


F® 


, 


Fhich ſome have called by too high a name, through 


admiration of the ſufferer, in whom the terror of 


immediate death is ſuppoſed to take place of all 
other affections. 51 ee 

Be this as it may, the caltinets with which this 
pious lady bore the approach of the livid, devouring 
flame, aſtoniſhed every beholder. She was not ſeeri 
to ſtruggle nor move in the leaſt,” except by lifting 
her hands towards heaven. There was mercy ſhewn 
her in the ſuddenneſs of her death. We have read 
of ſome who were roaſted ſo gradually that the 
marrowdropped out of their bones; but Mrs Lewes's 
friends were permitted to bring together ſuch a quan- 
tiry of combuſtible materials, that her body was re- 
duced to aſhes immediately, 

Thus fell, a victim to the infatiable cruelty of 
Romiſh prieſts, one of the beſt of women—an orna-' 
ment to the ſex. May we all be Martyrs in reſolution, 
as ſhe was in reality! That when trying times come, 
which may be ſooner than we ate aware , when 

the 


* Time only can diſcover the effects which the late 4i!t in behalf at 
the Roman Catholics will produce. Id is true, the terms in which 


dhe oath is expreſſed which they are required to ſwear, previous to the 


enjoyment of the privileges ſpecified, are ſuch as ſecure the {tate from 
any danger, if the are fincere. It affords us-lkewiſe pleaſure to re- 


flet, that thoſe of that communion having ſo long taſted of the ſweets 


of civil liberty in a free country, are conſiderably changed in their ſeu- 
Uments, and abated in their zcal—otherwite they could not take ths 
aid oath, confiſtent with their principles, Which we hear many of 
them intend to do. But whether they will not be ſucceeded by os 
thers from Rome of a more hot and bigotted diſpoſition, is a _maiter 


or painful uncertainty. Many of their tenets, it is well Known, are 

mmical to civil and religious liberty; and although they renounce 

and diſavow theſe when they ſwear the oath, yet it is to be fearet' 
at either they or their ſucceſſors may verge back again to the p⁹m t ? 


from which they ſo lately departed. 
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God and the firm hope of eternal hippineſs ſoon td 
be enjoyed, diffuſe-a luſtre over the countenance, 
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for nomigal profeſſors. to breathe in, we may be 


engines of torture, which the fertile j imagivations 


| 'Gaitiſt lordly prieſts that want to iyratize l 


The martyrs crown in glory now ſhe wears, 


%s F en 2 
* 


the air is too much heated by the fire of perſecution 


found ſo ſtedfaſt and immovable in the love and 
practice of the truth, that our fortitude cannot be 
flaken, although aſſaulted and batpered by all the 


of the wicked can inyent!, .'. . & - 


Let tears of ſympathizing pity four; - 
From every eye that reads this tale of woe 
Let indignation in each boſom-tiſe, 


7 


Whoſe callous hearts, not warm'd by Chriſtian love, 
Nor female innocence nor beauty move. 
Whilſt blood of righteous men profulely flows, 
The weaker ſex; the rage of hell, oppoſe. 

See Lewes in the midſt of toxture file, - 

Her ſoul at caſe, defies the burning pile. 

A cloud ot ſmoak to Heaven her fpirit bears, | 


Exempt from bondage, ſufferings and tears. 
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